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THE ARMENIAN KINGDOMS: THE BAGRATIDS 
AND ARDSRUNIS 




The Arab conquest put a definite curb on Armenian artistic and intellectual life from the end of the 
seventh century to the middle of the ninth. High taxes and the after-effects of the wars between Byzantines 
and Arabs, as well as the Khazar invasions,had impoverished the country. In the past Armenians had refused 
to submit to foreign control and now, as in the past, with stronger forces against them these revolts were 
doomed to failure. Several nakharars had left for Byzantium taking their vassals, thus weakening the country 
still more, and Arab emirates were set up on the land they had abandoned. There were also Muslim garrisons 
and communities in most of the main towns. But after the victories won by the Byzantine armies, the Abbasid 
sovereigns were obliged to adopt a more conciliatory attitude. In 862, the caliph appointed Ashot Bagratuni 
“Prince of princes of Armenia” and in 886 the nephew and namesake of Ashot was raised to royal dignity. 
The following year the Emperor Basil I, himself of Armenian origin, also sent Ashot a crown. 

The accession of Ashot I to the throne marked the beginning of a renaissance, but activity had not been 
at an absolute standstill in the period just before this. The great feudal families took under their protection 
the monasteries situated on their estates and encouraged the work being done there. At the request of Shapuh 
Bagratuni, Ghevond the Priest wrote the history of Armenia from 632 to 788, a work which constitutes the 
main source material for the period. The monastic school at Siunik’ in eastern Armenia was renowned at 
the beginning of the eighth century. Stephen of Siunik’, after beginning his studies there, went to Byzantium, 
Athens, and then Rome to study Greek and Latin and, during his stay in Byzantium, translated the works of 
Dionysus the Areopagite and Gregory of Nyssa. On his return Stephen of Siunik’ continued his work, and 
several of his original writings have been preserved. In the following century, Princess Mariam, daughter of 
Ashot I, had a translation made of the Commentary on the Gospel according to St. John written by the Syrian 
deacon Nana. 

Princess Mariam also built churches, the best known of which are located in the beautiful area around 
Lake Sevan. One is dedicated to the Holy Apostles, the other, a larger one, is dedicated to the Mother of God 
(fig. 55). These churches, which date from 874, are of the same type as those built in the seventh century: 
a trefoil with a small room to the right of the apse. In the Church of the Apostles the dome is on squinches; 
in the Church of the Mother of God it rests on pendentives; the outer walls are without any sculptural deco¬ 
ration. Later, Mariam built a church at Shoghavank’ and she saw to it that a large number of priests were 
attached to it. Her name is also associated with the church at Vanevan built by her brother. 

The most important establishments date from the period of the Armenian kingdom. The Bagratid rulers 
did not have all Armenia under their direct control; they were forced to fight against the heads of other 
important feudal families, some of whom had no scruples about coming to terms with the enemy. Their main 
rivals were the Ardsruni princes of Vaspurakan whose estates, including land owned by their vassals, extended 
from the province of Ararat in the north to Lake Urmia in the south-east. A thoughtless action on the part 
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54- Aght’amar. Church of the Holy Cross. Tenth century. East facade. 


of Smbat, King Ashot’s successor, upset the equilibrium and Gagik Ardsruni formed an alliance with Yusuf, 
the emir of Azarbaijan, and through his good offices was given the crown by the caliph. 

The Ardsruni historiographer, Thomas Ardsruni, who has described at great length the churches and 
palaces built by Gagik I, makes no mention of any establishment prior to these, nor does he mention the 
monastic centres in Vaspurakan. Therefore we have no data to locate the scriptorium where the fine Gospel 
book dating from 862 may have been copied and illustrated. Queen Mlk’e, the wife of Gagik I, gave this to 
the monastery at Varag at the beginning of the tenth century. 1 It is thought, although we have no absolute 
proof, that the person who ordered this manuscript was a member of the Ardsruni family. It is all the more 
difficult to situate this Gospel since, both in style and iconography, the miniatures are different from those in 
all other Armenian works. What is quite certain, however, is that the model used by the painter was a “classi¬ 
cizing” manuscript of a very early period. On the tympanum of the arcade framing the Letter of Eusebius 
(fig. 56) the crocodile hunt, a favourite subject of Roman painters and mosaicists, is depicted in a style 
closer to late classical compositions than was the seascape in the baths at Garni. The portraits of the Evan¬ 
gelists, two of whom are seated and two standing according to the formula evidenced in the sixth century 
Syriac Rabbula Gospel, are painted in a strong “impressionistic” style, and the architectural background in one 
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of these portraits echoes the scenae from of the classical theatre. The lively group of apostles, the attitude of 
the Virgin, as well as the flight of angels carrying the aureole in the Ascension scene (fig. 57), still keep to 
the model, but the hieratic pose of Christ and of the archangels, in imperial Byzantine costume, indicate that 
the painter was Armenian. The miniatures in the Etchmiadzin Gospel also came from an “archaic” model but 
quite a different one. C. Nordenfalk, in his work on the decoration of canon tables in the Gospels, has pointed 
out the survival of old formulas in tenth century Armenian manuscripts. 2 It is therefore highly probable that 
among the manuscripts brought to Armenia in the fifth century for the translation of the Bible there were 
illustrated copies which served as a model for Armenian painters. 

The style which was to prevail in the tenth century, however, is altogether different. As soon as Gagik 
Ardsruni had become Prince of Vaspurakan he had undertaken many public works; after coming to the throne 
he continued with even greater enthusiasm and brio. Thomas Ardsruni lists and sometimes describes these 
churches and palaces in detail, particularly those on the islet of Aght’amar, in the southern part of Lake Van, 
which was a spot much favoured by the king. Gagik had fortified the island, planted orchards, laid out terraced 
gardens and built a palace and a church. The gilding of the high dome in the main hall of the palace shone 
out brilliantly. Gilt thrones were painted there, and the king surrounded by companions taking part in the 
festivities; groups of musicians were depicted and young dancing-girls, men armed with swords, wrestlers 


55. Lake Sevan. Church of the Holy Apostles and Church of the Mother of God. 874. 
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and lions as well as other wild beasts and birds of many hues. 3 Not a trace of this palace remains, and the 
description we have just summed up is the only evidence we have of an aulic art recalling that of Sassanid and 
Muslim palaces. We do, however, find traces of it in the sculptural decoration of the church of Aght’amar. 
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The palatine church of Gagik I, which was dedicated to the Holy Cross, was built by the architect Manuel 
between 915 and 921. 4 This handsome monument in red stone stands out against the blue water of Lake Van 
and the snowy mountain tops in the distance (fig. 53). The plan, a quatrefoil with three-quarters circle angle 
niches, is akin to the plan of St. Hrip’sime which, as was seen earlier, is one of characteristic types of Armenian 
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57 - Gospel of Queen Mlk’e, 862. Ascension. San-Lazzaro-Venice, Library of the Mekhitharist Fathers, 

N° II44, FOL. 8. 

56. Gospel of Queen Mlk’e, 862. Letter of Eusebius, Nilotic scene. San-Lazzaro-Venice, 
Library of the Mekhitharist Fathers, n° 1144, fol. 2. 
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58. Aght’amar. Church of the Holy Cross. Tenth century. South facade, detail. 

59. Aght’amar. Church of the Holy Cross. Tenth century. South facade: David and Goliath. >- 


architecture, but instead of four square chambers there are only two narrow ones at either side of the apse. 
The transition from the square to the circular drum of the dome which crowns the entire central part is carried 
out, as in other churches, by means of pendentives pierced by the arches of the angle niches. The south entrance 
led to the royal gallery; the stone balustrade of this gallery, ornamented with animals’ heads and pomegranate 
branches, could still be seen at the beginning of this century but has since collapsed. Later additions, a large 
porch at the main entrance, two small churches added on to the north side, and a porch in front of the south 
door, have rather spoiled the harmony of the exterior. 

This variant of the St. Hrip’sime plan was already known in this southern part of Armenia. It can be seen 
in the Church of the Holy Cross at Soradir on the Iranian border, which was probably built in the seventh 
century. T. Breccia Fratadocchi, in a recent study, has put forward interesting views on the subject. 5 He 
suggests that the church at Soradir is the Holy Cross of Aghbak, the Ardsruni mausoleum which Thomas 
Ardsruni mentions several times, a church built near the village of Osi, a site that has not yet been identified. 
Gagik may have built his palatine church on the same plan as the mausoleum in order to honour his ancestors, 
and may also have given it the same name. 

The sculptures lining the walls of the church at Aght’amar make it unique of its kind, not only in Armenia 
but in all Christian art of this period. These sculptures can be classified in different groups according to their 
subject and place (figs. 53, 54, 58, 59). Two friezes depicting animals, interspersed with human heads, are 
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inserted under the conical roof of the dome and those of the hemicycles and niches. A large figure of the 
Evangelist is set below the main gable on each of the facades. A vine-scroll enlivened by human and animal 
figures frames the upper part of the walls. A little lower down are isolated animal figures, sometimes in the 
round. Figured scenes generally take up the height of three courses and are limited at the bottom by a palmette 
scroll. On the west facade King Gagik is depicted presenting Christ with the model of his church, and angels, 
seraphim, and large crosses recall the name of the church. There are saints and prophets on the east facade. The 
large friezes on the north and south facades represent scenes from the Old Testament, with figures of Christ and 
the Holy Virgin enthroned, and portraits of prophets and saints, several of whom are depicted in medallions 



60. Aght’amar. Church of the Holy Cross. Tenth century. West apse: Raising of Lazarus, Entry into Jerusalem. 

above the other figures. Real or fantastic animals are inserted in various places between the different scenes 
or portraits. 6 

In this ensemble, executed after a break in the portrayal of Christian themes which lasted more than two 
centuries, different artistic trends are discernible although it is not always possible to say how they have 
been transmitted. Some of the themes mentioned by Thomas Ardsruni in his description of the palace deco¬ 
ration reappear in the vine scroll: the wrestlers, the wild animals and birds, and the king among his servants 
(fig. 54). This central group with the king sitting cross-legged is one of the preferred themes of Iranian art 
and one adopted by Muslim art. In the present case we do not have an exact likeness but rather a symbolic 
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figure of the king depicted on some festive occasion. 7 There are some familiar scenes, such as a woman carrying 
two jars or a man chasing a hare. Others recall earlier Armenian creations: a huntsman on horseback is depicted 
shooting an arrow at a wild beast, as in the portrayal of one of the founders at Ptghni; the man wrestling with 
an animal recalls one of the sculptures at Zvart’nots. Imitation of much older Armenian works also appears 



61. Aght’amar. Church of the Holy Cross. Tenth century. East apse: Apostles. 


in some of the figures of the friezes.The Virgin with the Christ Child, enthroned between two angels (fig. 58), 
is reminiscent of the group on the base of a stele at T’alin; on the north facade Habakkuk is shown being 
carried through the sky to aid Daniel in the lions’ den, as he is on a stele at Ketchror. 8 However, the sculptor 
of Aght’amar has also shown some originality. In the group depicting David and Goliath, for example, he has 
added the figure of King Saul, standing behind David, and also the prophet Samuel in bust in a medallion. 
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He has also tried to show how unequal was the fight between an armed giant and the young shepherd whose 
only weapon was a sling (fig. 59). By analogy with the costume worn by the Armenian princes and sovereigns 
in the tenth century which copied the Arabic fashion, Saul is shown in eastern attire complete with turban. 
King Gagik’s crown and rich mantle woven with birds in medallions are certainly those Emir Yusuf sent 
him for his coronation (fig. 53). Rather than an imitation of contemporary Muslim works we should consider 
this, like the oriental costume of the two Ardsruni princes, as the reflection of a certain social milieu. 9 Direct 
borrowing from oriental models does appear in secondary details, however; for example the whale that swal¬ 
lowed Jonah is transformed into a senmurv (fig. 58). The original way in which the sculptor shows the deso¬ 
lation of the people of Nineveh when Jonah tells them their city will be destroyed must not be overlooked: 
a man and several women weeping are inscribed in medallions next to the king seated cross-legged. 

The large figures with severe expressions are carved on the facades in fairly high relief, but the surface 
is quite flat; the folds of the garments are incised rather than modelled, and in places form geometrical 
patterns. But the way the himation is draped echoes classical costume more successfully than is the case 
with older sculptures. The large-eyed faces wear an austere expression. 

This severe style is also characteristic of the paintings which covered all the interior walls. Saints shown 
standing, as well as ornamental motifs, are painted on the piers; an extensive New Testament cycle, from 
the Annunciation through Pentecost and the Dormition of the Virgin, unfolds in three registers around the 
church; the Second Coming of Christ takes up the semi-dome above the south door. 10 The austere portraits of 
the apostles on the lower part of the apse are in the same linear style as the sculptures on the facades (fig. 61). 
This style is also characteristic of the Gospel scenes where everything is shown on the same plane. In such 
compositions as the Raising of Lazarus or the Entry into Jerusalem, the focus is on the main figure, that of 
Christ, and the lesser characters are portrayed in tiers above one another (fig. 60). 

Only a few episodes remain of the Genesis cycle which decorated the drum of the dome, 11 but these 
fragments are extremely interesting from several points of view. The method used, that of an uninterrupted 
frieze, goes back to early times and, what is more important, Aght’amar is the only medieval monument in 
the Christian East in which a narrative cycle from the Old Testament is to be found. Similar cycles existed 
in the early Middle Ages as evidenced by the mosaics in the nave of S. Maria Maggiore in Rome. Later, when 
isolated scenes were represented, as in S. Vitale in Ravenna and other churches, this was due to their symbolic 
character. In the thirteenth century, some scenes taken from Genesis were carved at the church of St. Sophia 
of Trebizond but these stone slabs are outside, in the portico-vestibule. 12 

The sources of inspiration for the entire decoration of this exceptional monument cannot be easily deter¬ 
mined. Sculptures adorned the facades of Umayyad palaces but no similar Muslim monuments of the ninth- 
tenth centuries are known. Nor can one refer to the Armenian churches of the seventh century where the 
figural sculpture was limited to the tympanum, the lintel and the windows. Sculptured steles may have served 
as models for specific scenes, as already mentioned, but such instances are limited to a small number of scenes. 
The originality of Aght’amar resides above all in the scope and the variety of the program. Moreover a few 
figures relate this program specifically to Armenia and to Gagik’s family. On the east facade Gregory the 
Illuminator appears next to the apostles Thaddeus and Bartholomew and other saints (fig. 54). On the south 
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62. Etchmiadzin Gospel, 989. Christ and Apostles. Erevan, Matenadaran, n° 2374, fol. 6. 
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facade, the portraits of Sahak and Hamazasp, martyred by the Arabs in 786, recall that these Ardsruni princes 
were the defenders of the Christian faith, like Gagik himself who erected this church. Most of the Gospel 
scenes conform to the Byzantine iconographic types. But there again the choice of certain scenes and the places 
assigned to them conform to Armenian liturgical usage. Jesus anointed at Bethany has been substituted for 
the Last Supper and represented next to the Washing of the Feet because during the services of Maundy 
Thursday, when the priest washes the feet of the deacons, the prayer specifies that their feet are not only 
washed but also anointed in memory of Jesus’ anointment at Bethany. Thus whatever the immediate sources 
of inspiration for some of the representations may have been, the choice of certain specific scenes, as well 
as the entire decoration, reveal a definite creative effort on the part of the artists. 

The sculpted decoration at Aght’amar was not imitated in later Armenian monuments. At the church of 
Noravank’ at Bghen, in Siunik’, dating from the first half of the eleventh century, rectangular plaques with 
scenes from the New Testament, portraits of Christ and the saints were set into the facades; only a few 
remain and only two of them are in their original place. These rather stocky figures, depicted frontally and in 
three-quarters poses with highly stylized drapery, are mediocre works which cannot be compared with the 
sculptures at Aght’amar. 13 It is in this same monastery at Noravank’ that the Etchmiadzin Gospel, already 
discussed in connection with the leaves bound in at the end, was copied and illustrated in 989. 14 

This Gospel, published by J. Strzygowski in 1891, is one of the best known among Armenian illuminated 
manuscripts. 15 The architectural frame of the canon tables, a semi-circular arch supported by stout columns 


63. Tat’ev. Church of SS. Peter and Paul. West wall: One of the Dead rising from a tomb. 
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64. Tat’ev. Church of SS. Peter and Paul. West wall: Resurrection of the Dead, 930 
(from a copy at the Gallery of Paintings at Erevan). 

and adorned with various floral and bird motifs, repeated around the portraits of the Evangelists, as well as that 
of Christ enthroned between two saints, derives from a very old model which was revived by Byzantine minia¬ 
turists in the ninth and tenth centuries. The figures are depicted in a manner similar to that found in the 
paintings and sculptures at Aght’amar. They are shown in a strictly frontal position with scarcely any modeling 
and the folds of the drapery are indicated by lines; even certain characteristic details such as a book laid on a 
hand covered by the cloak are repeated (fig. 62). The miniaturist has kept the iconographic type of the 
beardless Christ holding a long cross seen in Early Christian works. 

The monastery at Tat’ev, the seat of the Siunik’ bishopric, was the cultural centre for that area. According 
to the historian Stephen Orbelian, almost 500 monks lived there and the school was famous for its learned 
scholars and talented painters. The most important church, dedicated to Ss. Peter and Paul, was built by 
Bishop John between 895 and 906. It is a domed hall with small rooms on either side of the apse and two 
others at the west end. The dome, most unusually, is supported by the arches joining these west chambers 
to the two massive piers in front of the apse, beneath which the relics of the two apostles were laid. 16 The 
paintings, ordered by Bishop John’s successor, were consecrated in 930. Stephen Orbelian reports that 
Bishop Hakob “had sent for designers and zoracs, or ‘painters of images’ from the distant Frankish nation. 
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66. Ani. Ramparts. Tenth century. 

-< 65. Ani. Church of Saint Gregory of Abughamrents. Eleventh century. 


At vast expense he entrusted them with the task of painting the vaults of the temple... to cover them completely, 
from top to bottom, and to paint a figure of the Saviour, terrible to behold” on the wall opposite the apse. 17 
Taking as her point of departure the reference to painters of the Frankish nation, Mrs. N. Thierry compared 
the paintings at Tat’ev with Western examples, in particular the miniatures in manuscripts of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, and she came to the conclusion that these paintings are indeed the work of “Frankish 
painters”, assisted by Armenian painters. 18 I will limit my discussion here to the essential elements of the 
grandiose composition on the west wall, basing it mainly on a copy made in 1955, in which figures that have 
disappeared since that date are visible. I will do so in order to point out certain aspects which, to a certain 
extent, alter the significance of the whole composition and its relation to other works (fig. 64). 

The composition was reversed, probably when the fresco painter transferred the preliminary sketch on to 
the wall. Because of this the river, with the inscription “there ran a river of fire” (Daniel, 7: 10), is on the left 
and the tree, the symbol of paradise, is on the right. Moreover, contrary to the customary procedure, St. Paul, 
identified by a verse from the Epistle to the Romans (2: 16) inscribed on his book, and Eve, painted a little 
lower down, are depicted on the left. The central group of Adam and Eve, with Adam identified by the 
inscription, are in the Byzantine iconographic tradition; these two figures occur not only in the monumental 
compositions of the Last Judgment, but also in scenes depicting the Resurrection of the Dead. 19 The two 
open books shown below Christ enthroned, whose inscriptions are no longer visible, are probably those 
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67. Ani. Cathedral, iooi. 

68. Ani. Church of the Redeemer. 1036. >- 


mentioned in the Apocalypse. “Books were opened. And another book was opened, that which is the Book 
of Life” (20: 12). A single word, “time”, preserved on the phylactery held by the angel on the right, is perhaps 
the beginning of another verse from the Apocalypse, “The time has come to judge the dead” (11: 18). Lastly, 
despite the inscription, the dark-blue river recalls the “river of the waters of life, clear as crystal” in the vision 
of St. John (22: 1), rather than the river of fire in Daniel’s vision. In the same verse from the Apocalypse 
St. John also mentions the tree of life depicted on the right of the fresco. 

This unique and remarkable composition recalls the resurrection of the dead rather than the Last Judgment 
and is, in part, inspired by the vision of the Apocalypse. There is no allusion here to the good and bad being 
separated; men and women, those to the right of Christ as well as those on His left grouped around Adam 
and Eve, the first to be resuscitated, are all depicted standing up in their sarcophagi, their arms uniformly 
stretched in the direction of the heavenly vision. The photograph of one of those resuscitated (fig. 63) gives 
an idea of the forceful style of these painters. The soft folds of his ample shroud are marked by broad bands 
and the way he has gripped the closure-slab and the strained expression on his face half-hidden by the slab 
express the intense effort he is making to lift the heavy stone that seals his tomb. 

The other paintings in the church are less well preserved. In the lower zone of the apse one can still see 
four prophets standing under arches: they carry scrolls with the words of their prophecies inscribed on them. 
On the north wall only part of the Nativity scene remains: the Holy Child being bathed and the Tidings 
brought to the Shepherds. 20 
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Wall painting seems to have been more characteristic of the province of Siunik’ than of other regions 
in Armenia. Three other tenth century examples are mentioned by Stephen Orbelian. In the countryside 
near Tat’ev Bishop Hakob built a small domed church and had Gospel scenes, portraits of the apostles and 
saints painted on its walls. By order of the Prince of Siunik’, Smbat and his wife Sophia, this same bishop 
built a church in the valley of Eghegis, and had it decorated with paintings. Some years later the church at 
Gndevank’, built by Princess Sophia, was also adorned with paintings. The painter priest Eghishe who 
was put in charge of this church probably executed these paintings himself, for an inscription on the wall of 
the bell-tower reads: “In the year 380 (= 931), I, Eghishe priest and painter, did this when the priest Sargis 
was superior.” 21 Unfortunately, there remain only faint traces of the original tenth century decoration; almost 
all the paintings are of a later date. So we have no elements for comparison with the paintings at Tat’ev, but 
it is obvious that this was not the only church to be adorned with frescoes. 

The town of Ani in the province of Shirak is on a plateau between the gully of Arpa Tchai (Akhuryan), 
a tributary of the Arax which protects it on the east and south-east, and the valley of Aladja Tchai on the 
west (this being known as “the valley of the garden of flowers” in Armenian). It belonged to the feudal family 
of the Kamsarakans who gave it to the Bagratids at the end of the eighth century. In 961 Ashot III was 
crowned king here by the Catholicos; he transferred his capital here and built a line of fortifications. The 
town soon became highly prosperous and the population increased so rapidly that, in 989, Smbat II, Ashot’s 


69. Chandelier from Ani. Eleventh century. 
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70. Sanahin. Church of the Redeemer. 966. 


successor, built a second line of fortifications well beyond the first (fig. 66). In 1045, the Byzantines annexed 
the Bagratid kingdom and on 16 August 1064 Alp Arslan, the Seljuk sultan, brought Ani under his control. 
However, during its brief existence as the Bagratid capital Ani was given palaces and churches so numerous 
that, with the exaggeration typical of popular legends, it came to be known as the “town of a thousand and 
one churches”. 

In 989 Smbat II invited the architect Trdat to Ani to build the cathedral. The death of the king the 
following year interrupted the work, and the construction was finished only in 1001 thanks to Queen Katramide, 
the wife of Gagik I, Smbat’s successor. It was probably during this period that Trdat went to Constantinople 
where he rebuilt the dome of the great church of St. Sophia which had collapsed during the earthquake in 989. 








7i. Kars. Holy Apostles, 937. 
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72. Haghbat. Church of the Holy Sign, 991. Bell tower, 1245. 


The cathedral at Ani, a cross-inscribed domed church, differs in several ways from seventh century 
examples. 22 The central nave is wider and, most important of all, Trdat has emphasized the vertical thrust. 
Pointed and stepped arches rise from the tall, clustered piers. These arches have sometimes been compared 
with those in Gothic churches but the resemblance is superficial, for the Armenian arches do not serve 
the same function in supporting the vault. The earth and weeds that have come up almost to the top of 
the doors, and the destruction of the dome and part of the high drum spoil our full appreciation of the 
building as a whole. The sculpted decoration is lavish without being excessive (fig. 67). A blind arcade with 
slender columns encircles the church. Arches, covered with various ornaments, crown the small windows, 


73. Haghbat. Church of the Holy Sign. East facade : Prince Gurgen 
and Prince Smbat. 
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74- Silk cloth in the binding of a manuscript. Erevan, Matenadaran, n° 6263. 
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75- Gospel of Gagik of Kars, eleventh century. Portrait of the royal family. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, n° 2556. 


as in the seventh century churches. A complex design of polygonal interlaces covers these bands; this kind 
of ornamentation which developed considerably later on, particularly on the cross-stones, the khatchk'ars, is 
based on principles that sometimes differed from the interlace patterns in Muslim art. 

The cathedral was only just finished when Trdat received orders from King Gagik to build a church which 
was to be dedicated to St. Gregory. Trdat took as his model the church at Zvart’nots, altering it only slightly: 
the four hemicycles in the interior were clerestoried and the apse abutting the east wall was smaller. 23 As at 
Zvart’nots, the church of St. Gregory collapsed and only the lower courses remain. However, during the 
excavations at Ani in 1906, the large statue of the king and the lower part of the model of his church which 
he held in outstretched arms were found. This model shows the blind arcade of the first storey, pierced with 
windows, and above it, round windows. Both statue and model have vanished and since this is the only 
sculpture in the round that has been found at Ani, the loss of this portrait of Gagik, 2,26 m. high, wearing 
a long mantle and a turban, is all the more regrettable. 24 

Several of the small churches at Ani, including two in the citadel that are attributed to the tenth century, 
are hexafoil. The graceful little church of St. Gregory built by Abughamrents in the second half of the 
eleventh century belongs to this same group of buildings (fig. 65). The thick walls, horseshoe apse, and five 
niches tend to reduce the space in the central area crowned by the dome. The exterior decoration is relatively 
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simple; only four dihedral niches are hollowed out of the walls. The apse, two adjacent niches and the small 
lateral rooms are inscribed in a polygonal wall. 25 

The eight-foil Church of the Redeemer built by Ablgharib in 1036 is a variant of this plan (fig. 68). 
An eight-foil church was built in the seventh century at Irind in the T’alin area, but from several points of 
view the Church of the Redeemer differs from this earlier example as it does from the hexafoil plans at Ani. 26 
The niches are shallower and, because of this, the dome, borne by the high drum, covered almost the entire 
inner space. On the exterior, the polygonal wall, which is almost a circle, gives this church the appearance 
of a rotunda. The name “Trdat” is carved on the south wall and, given the other instances where the architect 
carved his name on the church in the same way, it has been suggested that Trdat may indeed be the famous 
architect of the cathedral. 27 This seems all the more plausible since the desire to increase the inner space is 
characteristic of Trdat’s work. Half of this church collapsed recently; on the part that remains one can still 
admire the blind arcade with its high columns, the ornamentation of the arches of the drum and the wide 
band of linear interlaces. 

With the exception of the Chapel of the Shepherd which we shall examine later, and of the Church of the 
Apostles, the buildings we have just discussed are the principal monuments that give us some idea of the 
splendour of the capital during the reign of the Bagratids; the royal palaces were utterly destroyed, and only 
the foundations and a few parts of the walls have been excavated. The monastery at Horomos situated about 
4 kilometres from Ani gives us more information, particularly concerning the sculpture of this period. 

This monastery was founded by Armenian monks who, in order to escape religious persecution under the 


76. Gospel of Gagik of Kars, eleventh century. Temptation of Christ. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, n° 2556, fol. 244. 
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emperor Romanus Lecapenus (920-940), left the regions under Byzantine control and sought refuge in 
Armenia. In 1038, King John-Smbat built the Church of St.John with a jamatun in front, which was the first 
example of this type of porch. The sculptural decoration is particularly sumptuous. Medallions surrounded 
by frets or scrolls, bands of polygonal interlaces and large crosses with floral motifs around them decorate the 
stones in the ceiling. Frets, linear interlaces and stylized vine-stock patterns cover five of the slabs inside the 
octagonal drum. Two large ornamented crosses on the west, similar to khatchk’ars (cross-stones), frame the 
central composition: Christ enthroned in majesty is shown surrounded by the four symbolic beasts while, 
in the two registers beneath Him, eight nimbed men are shown frontally. 28 This scene of the Second Coming 
is doubly interesting in that it echoes the painting in the south semidome of the church at Aght’amar, 29 and 
is also the only figurative sculpture in a church in the Ani area. 

The sobriety of decoration on the monuments at Ani was no doubt deliberate, for Gagik’s portrait shows 
that the kings had in their service artists who were capable of carving even large statues. Two stone slabs, one 
of which was found near one of the palaces at Ani, the other not far from the town, have figurative scenes on 
them: two rider saints killing dragons are shown on the first, and on the second a rider is accompanied by two 
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servants on foot. 30 The rulers were also anxious to endow the churches with precious objects. Queen Katra- 
mide had given the cathedral “tapestries with purple flowers, woven in gold and painted in various colours, 
gold and silver vases that gleamed magnificently, splendours that made the holy cathedral of Ani as resplendent 
as the vault of heaven”. A large silver cross was set on top of the dome of the cathedral, and Smbat II had a 
great crystal lamp sent from India. 

Only one of the treasures from the churches of Ani has survived: the big bronze lamp found in the ruins 
of the Church of St. Gregory built by Gagik (fig. 69). The circular band is decorated with lattice-type 
medallions with birds in various positions; other birds project out around the band, and hold in their beaks 
the wires to which were attached the circlets of the cups. 

The influx of priests who had come from Byzantine territories, the relative peace resulting from a weakening 
of the power of the Abbasid caliphate, as well as the growing prosperity of the country favoured the steady 
development of life in the monasteries. The old monasteries were restored and enlarged and new monasteries 
were built. The princes and kings greatly helped this growth by giving land to these communities and by 
building churches themselves. The monasteries at Sanahin and Haghbat are among the most important of 
these new establishments. The northern district of Tashir-Dzoroget, where these two monasteries are located, 
was given in apanage by Ashot III to his son Gurgen. The latter, in 982, proclaimed himself king of this small 
kingdom which, with its capital at Lori, was to last until the middle of the thirteenth century. These circum¬ 
stances favoured the development of Sanahin 31 and Haghbat. 32 A fortified wall enclosed the numerous build¬ 
ings: churches with vast porticoes, campaniles, funerary monuments, libraries and refectories. 

King Ashot III and, above all, Queen Khosrovanush were the most important patrons of these monasteries. 
In 966 they built the Church of the Redeemer at Sanahin and, some years later, between 976 and 991, the 
Church of the Holy Sign (Surb-Neshan) at Haghbat (figs. 70, 72). These two monuments had been built 
for the souls of the princes Gurgen and Smbat and their portraits, which show them holding the model 
of the church, are carved in high relief in a niche beneath the gable of the east facade. This variant of the 
founders’ portrait was widely used later on and several slightly modified examples are known, particularly in 
the thirteenth century churches. At Sanahin the group is poorly executed. The outsize heads are shown 
frontally, and the bodies in three-quarters poses; parallel grooves indicate the folds in the garments. 33 The 
sculptor at Haghbat, realizing that all detail was superfluous in a group placed at a great height, did away with 
these. The massive bodies, with heavy cloaks whose surface remains quite smooth, stand out against the dark 
background of the niche (fig. 73). The heir to the throne, prince Smbat, is depicted on the right wearing 
a turban resembling that of King Gagik at Ani. 

The plan of these two churches, which have been restored several times, links them with types already 
known through seventh century monuments. The Church of the Redeemer at Sanahin is based on a central 
plan with four corner rooms, but unlike earlier examples, these are two-storied. The double columned blind 
arcades with capitals and abacus decorated with various motifs were added to the facades later; only the south 
facade, uniformly plain, has kept the original appearance. The Church of the Holy Cross at Haghbat is a 
domed church-hall with four massive pillars with engaged half-columns. There are deep niches in the exterior 
between the apse and the lateral rooms, and at the level of the four piers. Arched mouldings crown the windows 
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and the niches, and the only decoration consists of bands of interlaces under the gables and at the top of the 
cylindrical drum. Other churches dating from this period or slightly later, but based on the same plan, are 
richly decorated. Blind arcades cover the facades of the cathedral at Marmashen, for example, as at the 
cathedral at Ani, and a rectangular band of interlaces frames the window of the apse. 

Architects of the tenth and eleventh centuries also imitated other types of sixth and seventh century 
churches. The Church of the Holy Apostles at Kars, built by Abas I between 930 and 937, when the town 



78. “Trebizond” Gospel, eleventh century. Transfiguration. San-Lazzaro-Venice, Library of the 
Mekhitharist Fathers, n° 1400. fol. 3. 


was the capital of the Bagratids, is a replica of the church at Mastara (fig. 71). The apse and the lateral rooms 
are inscribed in a rectilinear wall, but the three other supporting niches project out. 34 On the outside the 
church has the same massive appearance as Mastara though the porticoes added at a later date at the three 
entrances mar the general harmony. A blind arcade frames the windows of the drum, more numerous than at 
Mastara and, as at Haghbat, bands of interlaces decorate the top of the walls and the drum. The twelve men 
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in a frontal position in the spandrels of the arches of the drum undoubtedly represent the Apostles to whom 
the church was dedicated. Through their attitudes and their highly stylized draperies these figures are typical 
examples of a stylistic trend of which the miniatures of manuscripts, to be considered later, provide numerous 
examples. 



79. “Trebizond” Gospel, eleventh century. Canon Tables. San-Lazzaro-Venice, Library of the 
Mekhitharist Fathers, n° 1400, fol. 7 v. 


The Bagratid kings continued to make Kars their place of residence until Ashot III was crowned king at 
Ani in 961. Ashot appointed his brother Mushegh governor, and the latter lost no time in proclaiming himself 
king; Kars became the capital of the small kingdom of Vanand. This town, situated on the caravan routes 
leading to the Black Sea, was prosperous and, protected by its thick walls, almost invulnerable to sudden 
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attack. There was only one important raid, that of the Seljuks in 1053-54 but, faced with the growing threat, 
King Gagik was forced to cede his kingdom to Byzantium, and received the region of Tzamandos in Cappa¬ 
docia in exchange. 

Gagik of Kars was a man of culture. The historian Matthew of Edessa says “he was a brilliant scholar and 
had a thorough grasp of all philosophical and literary matters. He was the equal of the Greek doctors and 
when he came to Constantinople he occupied the chair at St. Sophia”. 35 Obviously this exaggerated description 
cannot be taken literally, but we do possess the more reliable evidence given by Gregory Bahlavuni, prince 
of Bdjni, better known by his Byzantine title, Gregory Magistros. Here was a man of very wide culture indeed, 
the translator inter alia of the Elements of Euclid and two dialogues by Plato, the Timaeus and the Phaedo; 
in one of the letters he sent to Gagik, he praises the latter for his intellectual activities. He recommends one 
of his followers to Gagik and asks Gagik to take him in so that he can start an academy. 36 

The very fine Gospel at the Library of the Armenian Patriarchate in Jerusalem, No. 2556, illustrated for 
King Gagik when he was still at Kars, is eloquent proof of his interest in the arts. Large arcades, adorned 
with flowers and geometric motifs, frame the canon tables. A multitude of birds and different ornaments, 
some imitating carpet designs, are painted in the margins of the other pages, and many miniatures illustrating 
the Gospel story were inserted between the lines of the text. Almost all, and according to my reckoning there 
must have been about 170, have been cut out but, fortunately, the portrait of the king accompanied by his 
daughter and the queen escaped this sacrilege (fig. 75). All three are shown seated cross-legged on a sofa 
covered with a red carpet bearing a design of elephants with long trunks, birds and flowers inscribed in beaded 
roundels. On Gagik’s purple cloak are ibexes in medallions formed by a double row of pearls and decorated 
with a palmette scroll; small roundels with four palmettes arranged in cruciform-shape are inserted between 
the large medallions. Cufic letters are woven into the tiraz of the cloak and the white bands of the red veil 
in the background. A palmette scroll adorns the princess’s red dress; on the queen’s dress birds in roundels 
alternate with polygonal motifs, and gold leaves are scattered over her white veil. 

Silk cloths with animals in medallions, a Sassanian tradition, are known to have been imitated by the 
Moslems. Like the cloak of King Gagik of Vaspurakan, that of Gagik of Kars might well have been a gift 
from the caliph or one of his emirs, although no such gift is mentioned by historians. Rich silks must also 
have been imported from neighbouring territories for the clothes worn at the court, and some fragments are 
preserved in the bindings of manuscripts. On one of them, a yellow silk cloth, two birds with eagles’ heads, 
a ring in their beak and a peacock’s tail face each other on either side of a motif formed by palmettes (fig. 74). 
Four pairs of peacocks, at either side of a heart shaped floral motif, adorn the circular frame formed by a 
double row of pearls, and large rosettes composed of eight pine-cones are inserted between the medallions. 
On another silk textile animals resembling ibexes are shown running between large medallions that frame 
two birds placed back to back. 37 

Systematic research should bring other similar fragments to light, but these already show what a varied 
selection existed in Armenia. It is quite possible that Armenian weavers, like those of Byzantium, copied 
Iranian or Muslim models, for the weaving industry was highly developed in Armenia. Arab geographers 
often refer to Armenian silks and carpets that were greatly appreciated in their countries, and were actually 
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80. “Mughni” Gospel, eleventh century. Nativity, Presentation. Erevan, Matenadaran, n° 7736, fol. 12V-13. 

81. Wood panel of Havuts T’ar, eleventh century. Descent from the Cross. Etchmiadzin, Treasury of the Cathedral. >- 


listed as part of the tribute to be paid to the caliph. Cloth dyed purple with kermes (or kirmiz), an insect of 
the coccidae family that was found mainly in Armenia, was particularly appreciated, and Baladhuri calls 
Artashat, Karya-al-Kirmiz, that is, the village of the kirmiz. 

The portrait of the royal family in the Jerusalem manuscript shows the influence of the social environment, 
the Moslem world, both on dress and manners in the princely courts, but not on the art practised there, figura¬ 
tive art in particular. The miniatures illustrating the text reveal contacts with another artistic milieu, that 
of Byzantium. In this case the painters did not have recourse to very early models as in the Queen Mlk’e 
Gospel, but drew their inspiration from the works of their contemporaries. During this period contacts with 
the Empire had increased and, generally speaking, had improved, and the illustrator must have been familiar 
with a work similar to the eleventh century Lectionary at the Dionysiu Monastery on Mount Athos, No. 587 
m., which is believed to have been illustrated in the imperial scriptorium. In actual fact hardly any of the 
miniatures preserved in King Gagik’s Gospel corresponds exactly to known Greek examples. The Armenian 
miniaturist tends to present a less abstract image and, when necessary, interprets what are mere allusions in 
the Gospel text. In scenes representing the Temptation, for example, he has shown a throne and a gold crown 
to evoke the idea of the power and the glory of the kingdoms (Luke 4:6); the fortified wall of the city of 
Jerusalem encompasses the temple on which Satan placed Jesus (fig. 76). Barren mountains remind one 
that Jesus was led into the desert. In eleventh-century Byzantine art Christ is represented as a majestic and 
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82. Gospel of 1064. Crucifixion. 

Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, 
N° 1924, FOL. 7. 
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austere figure; the Armenian painter sought to bring out the emotional content of the episodes. This is 
evident in the scene illustrating the meeting with the rich young man, where Jesus gazes with compassion at 
the young man who is “exceedingly sad for he was very rich” (fig. 77). 

The Gospel known as the Trebizond Gospel because it was brought from that city to the Library of the 
Mekhitharist Fathers in Venice, must also have been produced at royal command. 38 The paleography and style 
of the miniatures would seem to date it from the middle of the eleventh century, but we have no definite 
information as to the date or place; one can only suppose, given the elaborate style of the book as a whole, 
that it was produced for one of the Bagratid kings at Ani. The decoration of the headpieces and the canon 
tables is even more lavish than that of the Gospel of King Gagik of Kars. Thick columns imitating porphyry 
support the rectangles whose ornamentation painted in blue on a gold ground varies from page to page; birds 
crown these rectangles, and floral motifs decorate the margins (fig. 79). The general design of these com¬ 
positions recalls those of Byzantine manuscripts of the tenth-eleventh centuries, but it is much richer, 
and the motifs show greater diversity. The foliated scrolls enlivened with birds are rarely used in contemporary 
Byzantine works, and one does not find in the latter the large half-leaf acanthus and flower motifs of the 
margins. Portraits of the Evangelists and full-page Gospel scenes conform to the Byzantine iconographic types; 
some of these miniatures, where the modeling is more pronounced, might even have been done by a Greek 
painter. However, compositions such as the Transfiguration (fig. 78), showing the same delicate style as in 
Gagik’s Gospel, are the work of an Armenian painter. The large mandorla, where the artist has been able to 
give the illusion of a luminous circle, stands out against the strong blue background; the massive peaks are 
in striking contrast to the more gentle slopes of the mountain at the foot of which two of the apostles are 
shown turning away from the vision, and only Peter is speaking to Jesus. 

The wood panel given by Gregory Magistros to the church of Havuts T’ar in 1031 belongs to the same 
stylistic trend (fig. 81). 39 The composition differs from all known representations of the Descent from the 
Cross, in Eastern or Western art. Jesus is depicted standing very straight, His head slightly bent and His right 
hand on the shoulder of Joseph of Arimathea while Nicodemus removes the nails holding His left hand to 
the cross. God’s hand blessing, and the dove are represented on the upper arm of the cross thus bringing 
together the three persons of the Trinity. The composition is impressive in its simplicity; the serene expression 
of Christ, the upright body recall not the agony of the Passion but the triumph over death. The jewelled cross 
is not an instrument of torture but the triumphal cross, as was the silver-gilt cross set up on Mount Golgotha. 

Tenth and eleventh century works, the manuscripts in particular, show the coexistence of artistic trends 
that greatly differed from one another. Architecture, especially that of the larger buildings, was an official art 
and one that carried great prestige; moreover, the architects could not break certain rules without endangering 
the stability of the structure. Illumination was a far less restricting art. The princely patrons no doubt imposed 
their preferences and their desire to enhance their prestige is apparent in the character of the two examples 
that have just been discussed. But in the monasteries, especially those situated far from the main centres, 
the painters were perhaps more free to follow their own inclinations. The great differences evident in the 
works of this period are not always due to the greater or lesser skill of the painters, although this must be 
taken into consideration, but rather to a different view of the world. 
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83. Gospel of 1064. Evangelists. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, n° 1924, fol. 6. 


This difference is almost imperceptible in a fine work like the manuscript known as the Mughni Gospel 
(Erevan, Matenadaran, No. 7736), embellished with richly decorated canon tables as well as full-page Gospel 
scenes and portraits of the Evangelists. 40 The colophon is lost and therefore neither the date nor place where 
it was made is known but the great resemblance between the ornamentation of the canon tables and head- 
pieces, and those of the Gospel of A.D. 1053 (Erevan, Matenadaran, No. 3593) enables one to assign it to 
the third quarter of the eleventh century. The rather complex illustration reveals the influence of models of 
different date and origin, reinterpreted according to the artist’s own inclinations. A Nile scene decorates the 
tympanum of one of the canon tables as in the Gospel of Queen Mlk’e, but the river is full of imaginary fauna, 
griffins, sphinxes, etc. The architectural background of the Presentation in the Temple recalls the setting in 
the Adoration of the Magi of the Etchmiadzin Gospel folios (fig. 80). The exedra has been transformed into a 
ciborium and two buildings replace the porticoes with Corinthian columns. The tendency to show everything 
on a single plane is more evident here than in the older miniature, particularly in the design of the altar. 
The same tendency characterizes the large Nativity scene where, according to the iconographic formula then 
used in Armenian art, the Adoration of the Magi and the Tidings brought to the Shepherds (fig. 80) are 
also depicted. The characters, shown in separate groups, are in tiers one above the other, and the cave is 
barely hollowed in the mountain forming the background. Rather than give the illusion of reality the painter 
has sought a decorative effect, and it is from this point of view that we should consider the composition if 
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84. Gospel of 966. Virgin and Child. Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, n° 537, fol. 2. 
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its very real qualities are to be appreciated. Like the landscape, the figures are two-dimensional; lines that 
are a shade darker than the clothes indicate the folds; the grounds are uniformly blue, there is little gold, 
and even the nimbi of the angels for example are sometimes red, blue or green. A detail from the Nativity 
is worth mentioning: the name Eve, inscribed above the old woman shown seated with the infant Jesus on 
her lap, indicates that the painter drew his inspiration from an Armenian apocryphal tale. According to this 
story, Joseph was seeking a midwife, when he met an old woman on the road. She told him she was Eve and 
had come to help Mary during her confinement. 

The tendency to reduce to the essentials is far more obvious in a group of manuscripts of which the 
earliest is the Gospel in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, No. 537, dated 966. 41 The Virgin, hands raised, 
with Jesus standing before her, is herself shown standing rather than seated on her throne which has been 
transformed into an upright panel with blue, yellow and red bands on it (fig. 84). The same bands are 
shown on Jesus’ tunic, and a wavy line marks the edge of the Virgin’s mantle. The frame suggests rather than 
portrays an architectural setting. Medallions with inscribed blue and red crosses or triangles replace the 
columns and bases; semi-circles frame the conical roof and cover the arch, while a large cross with red and 
blue arms decorates the tympanum. These slightly modified versions of real shapes, which can also be seen 
in the portraits of the Evangelists, are meant to create ornamental compositions, and the artist has fully 
succeeded here. 

Eleventh century miniaturists sought this same effect but with varying degrees of success. In Gospel 
No. 1924 of the Library of the Armenian Patriarchate in Jerusalem, dated 1064, the full-page miniatures are 
painted across the height of the page as in other works of the same type. The charm of these paintings lies in 
the rich colouring of the figures outlined against the undecorated vellum. The Evangelists are sketchy figures 
(fig. 83). Their matchstick arms sometimes start at the neck and the book they are supposedly holding is 
laid against their breast; bands, circles, red, yellow or green triangles are dotted about their clothes and the 
exact shape of these has been left rather vague. It seems, however, as if the painter sometimes tried to give 
colour a role other than a purely decorative one, for in the scene of the Crucifixion the tones are darker and 
the mantles of the Virgin and St. John are not multicoloured as were those of the Evangelists (fig. 82). 
Armenian artists have always had a tendency to play down the volumes of the human body and to bring out 
the linear effect but the “abstract” paintings of the Jerusalem manuscript, like those of the Gospel in Baltimore, 
are quite different. As was mentioned earlier, Armenian painters, like western artists in the early Middle Ages, 
but independent of them, “refuse the classical tradition and replaced this type of aesthetics by another”. 42 

The Jerusalem Gospel, No. 1924, copied at the Shukhr Khandara monastery in the Taurus mountains 
to the south of Melitene, is related to several manuscripts illustrated at Melitene itself or in monastic commu¬ 
nities situated far from the main Armenian centres. 43 Gospel No. 6201 in the Matenadaran at Erevan, dated 
1038, has some features in common with this group of manuscripts, particularly in the way the miniatures 
are painted across the height of the page, but it differs from them in the style and quality of its illustration. 44 
There is no reference to the place where it was transcribed and definite clues for locating this manuscript are 
lacking. Line is more important than colour in these delicately tinted paintings. The soft folds of the angels’ 
mantles, repeated again in the raised arm of St. John, direct the eye to Jesus who, exceptionally, is shown 
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85. Gospel, eleventh century. Fountain of Life. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, n° 2555, fol. 7. 
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86. Gospel, eleventh century. First page of the Gospel of St. Luke. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, n° 2555, fol. 92. 
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87. Gospel of 1038. Baptism. Erevan, Matenadaran, n° 6201, fol. 5 V. 


on the far right of the composition (fig. 87). The painter has not tried to give an exact picture of the setting 
of this scene: a simple band of colour frames the river whose waters are marked with wavy lines of a darker 
blue; a tree rises above this band. Nor does he hesitate to go beyond the limits of the rectangular frame he 
first drew. A comparison of the central part of the Crucifixion and the corresponding miniature in the Jerusalem 
Gospel (figs. 82 and 88) is enough to show the character, both decorative and expressive, of this “abstract” 
art when painted by a more gifted artist. He has not tried to bring out the emotional content of the Crucifixion 
where the two thieves, the holy women and centurion are also portrayed, but the very simplicity and restraint 
of this composition make it all the more impressive. 

As much in the choice of subjects as in the style of the paintings eleventh century manuscripts vary 
considerably. The system adopted in the Jerusalem Gospel No. 2555 is similar to that of the Echmiadzin Gospel 
which dates from 989: the Evangelists are shown in pairs under arches and the only figurative scenes, the 
Virgin with the Christ Child and the Sacrifice of Abraham, were chosen for their symbolic value. 45 The 
“Fountain of Life” takes up the entire page following the canon tables as in several other Armenian Gospels 
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and in some Georgian and Ethiopian manuscripts. In the West this picture embellishes two famous works: 
the Gospel book of Charlemagne copied by Godescalc in 781-783, and the eleventh century Gospel of 
St. Medard of Soissons. The symbolic value of the image is not the same in East and West. The Carolingian 
miniatures refer above all to the Baptism while the examples from the East recall the Passion. 46 But these two 
meanings are not in contradiction to one another for, according to the exegesis of the Church-Fathers, the 
Baptism is an “antetype” of the Passion and Christ’s Baptism already foretold His death and resurrection. 

The shape of the monument in the Jerusalem Gospel (fig. 85), a rotunda with a conical roof, derives, 
as do all the other examples of this structure, from the memorial building of the Holy Sepulchre built by the 
Emperor Constantine as it is represented on Palestinian ampullae and other objects. The painter drew the 
eight columns in the same way that the Carolingian painters did but he kept only the front part of the archi¬ 
trave. Moreover, the eight columns rest on the same rectilinear base so that the structure is one-dimensional. 
It is hardly possible to say what the ornamentation around the roof represents. The pattern of crowned crests 
forming the first two motifs on the left resemble those of peacocks but the resemblance ends there. The small 


88. Gospel of 1038. Crucifixion. Erevan, Matenadaran, n° 6201, fol. 7 V. 
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birds inserted into these motifs and the two bigger ones are probably pigeons and storks. In short, the painter 
kept some of the elements of an early model and used them more successfully than did other Armenian 
miniaturists, but the real building this picture is supposed to evoke has been transformed into an ornamental 
composition. 

The miniaturist’s taste for ornamentation also appears in the first pages of the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke (fig. 86). The uncials are exceptionally made up of coloured bands with little dots around 
them. The colours vary from one line to the next, and the general effect is highly decorative. At the top of 
the margin the cross raised on a short stand is framed by a double circle ornamented with red beads. The 
marginal ornaments at the beginning of the Gospels and next to the daily readings are typical of Armenian 
manuscripts from the eleventh century on. The painters show great imagination in the way they vary the 
designs. Some are floral or geometric, others represent real or imaginary animals; from the twelfth century 
on isolated figures or small compositions illustrating the text sometimes replace these ornaments. The initial 
letters are often made up of floral elements or are replaced by birds or other animals but, to my knowledge, 
no other miniaturist used the decorated uncial for a whole page. 

The great literary and artistic pursuits of the Armenians were checked in the middle of the nth century. 
The apanages that had become kingdoms, other principalities like Siunik’ also established as kingdoms, and 
the more or less independent kingdom of Vaspurakan had divided and weakened the country which could no 
longer hold out against its powerful neighbours. The Byzantines were the first to make the most of this 
situation and, one after the other, willingly or not, the Armenian principalities and kingdoms were annexed by 
them. But after the defeat of the imperial armies at the Battle of Mantzikert in 1071, the whole of Armenia, 
except for the tiny kingdom of Lori, came under the control of the Seljuk sultans who had already conquered 
part of the territory. However, the Armenians were soon to establish a new home in a foreign land, in Cilicia. 


THE KINGDOM OF CILICIA 


From the second half of the tenth century on, after the reconquest of Cilicia and North Syria by the 
Byzantine emperor Nicephorus Phocas, these regions, whose Arab population had been deported, were peopled 
again by Christian immigrants, with the Armenians forming the largest community. Their number increased 
rapidly during the following century. Some had come from Cappadocia, territories the Byzantines had granted 
the Armenian kings after annexing their kingdoms, others from the Taurus mountains, others still had come 
from Armenia after the Byzantine occupation and the Seljuk conquest. Two noble families occupied fortresses 
at strategic points: the seat of the Het’umids was at Lambron at the outlet of the Cilician Pyles, that of the 
Rubenids at Vahka on the Gok river. The Armenian leaders went to the aid of the armies of the First Crusade 
who were worn out after the difficult crossing of Cappadocia; they gave them food and guided them through 
the mountains. 

The Rubenids, more ambitious than the Het’umids and less strongly attached to Byzantium, soon under¬ 
took the conquest of Cilicia. It was a long fight and a bitter one, but towards the middle of the twelfth century 
all the towns in the Cilician plain were in the power of the Armenians who also conquered some fortresses 
belonging to the Sultan of Iconium. Prince Leon, now in a strong position and anxious to change his barony 
into a kingdom, began talks with the Pope and the Western powers. On 6 January 1198, he received the crown 
and other insignia of power, sent by the Emperor Henry VI, from the hands of Conrad of Wittlelsbach, Arch¬ 
bishop of Mainz. He was anointed in Tarsus Cathedral by the Catholicos in the presence of the Syrian 
Jacobite patriarch, the Greek archbishop of Tarsus and a great number of Armenian and Latin prelates and 
dignitaries. Soon the Byzantine emperor was also to recognize Leon’s accession to the throne. 

The new kingdom stretched from Isauria in the west to the Amanus mountains in the east. For the first 
time in their history the Armenians were rulers of a country with an outlet to the sea and were in direct 
contact with the nations of the West. This and the political and family alliances made with the heads of Latin 
principalities in the Levant caused the civilization that developed in Cilicia to differ in many ways from that 
of the mother country. But contacts between the two were not broken off because of this; thanks to the Church 
these were maintained. 

The Armenians had been great builders in their own country. This does not seem to have been the case 
in Cilicia, at least not at the beginning. The largest churches, like the cathedral at Tarsus, were Byzantine. 
The rare Armenian monuments, in varying degrees of preservation, are modest constructions. The church at 
Anazarba, founded by the Rubenid prince T’oros I, is a small three-aisled basilica which still shows some 
traces of its painted decorations. In the apse, Christ enthroned, surrounded by the symbols of the Evangelists 
and two seraphim, is still visible and at the west end of the south side-aisle there is a rider saint. 1 With the 
exception of the apocalyptic animals, this composition brings to mind the decoration in seventh century 
Armenian churches. T’oros had placed in this church a Byzantine Virgin, probably an icon, which he had 
taken from the “Sons of Mandele” in mi when he destroyed their stronghold at Cyzistra. Murals also 
adorned other churches, but except for a few traces in the small church at Korikos, we only know of them 
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through texts of the period where we find, for example, a reference to paintings that the Prince of Lambron, 
Het’um, commissioned for the chapel at Skevra in 1180, and to those in the church at Mamistra built by 
Het’um II in 1296. 

This and other churches founded by the kings may have been larger buildings, but they have all disap¬ 
peared. The principal examples of the architectural accomplishments of the princes and kings of Cilicia are the 
fortified city-walls and strongholds they restored or built. Only the large buildings at Korikos and Seleucia 
and some strongholds such as those at Anazarba, Vahka and Yilan Kilisse have been studied, but in the opinion 
of scholars who have gone into the question, a systematic examination of Armenian fortresses would contribute 
to a better knowledge of medieval military architecture. 

The Het’umid and Rubenid princes started to build monasteries already in the eleventh century. The 
most pressing need of these religious establishments was for libraries where the liturgical texts needed for 
religious services and the instruction of the monks could be assembled. The very earliest manuscripts that 
were copied have very simple ornaments; those with lavish decoration appear only after the middle of the 
twelfth century. The main ateliers were then at Drazark and, principally at Skevra and on the Cilician 
border at Hromkla where the patriarchal see had been transferred in 1151. 2 
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89. The Elegies of Gregory of Narek dated 1173. Gregory of Narek prostrate before Christ. 
Erevan, Matenadaran, n° 1568, fol. 177 v. 
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90. Gospel, twelfth century. Christ and donor. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, n° 1796, fol. 288 v. 
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9i. Gospel, twelfth century. Holy women at the sepulchre; Christ and the holy women. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, 

N° 1796, FOL. 88 V. 
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The illumination of manuscripts for the prelates and princes is in keeping with the Byzantinizing trend of 
the royal Gospels of Armenia, particularly that of Gagik of Kars, but the tendency towards a more linear style 
is slightly stronger. Four portraits of the author adorn a collection of poems by the elegiac poet Gregory of 
Narek which was copied, in 1173, for the Archbishop Nerses of Lambron, the superior of the monastery at 
Skevra (Erevan, Matenadaran, No. 1568), a type of illustration of which this manuscript is the only example. 
The author is portrayed seated and writing; standing with his hands raised towards Christ (depicted half- 
length in the sky segment); in a frontal standing position holding a book; and prostrated at the feet of Christ 
enthroned (fig. 89). The pose and expression of the monk in this miniature are in harmony with the content 
of his poems, each of which is preceded by the words “From the depths of the heart converse with God”. 
This “conversing” also appears in the position of Christ who is leaning forward to bless the suppliant. The 
tree, the roof of the ciborium, the stool and the few red flowers contrast with the dark colours of the clothes 
of both Christ and Gregory. A Gospel illustrated at Skevra by another painter in 1193, for the same arch¬ 
bishop Nerses and his brother, Prince Het’um of Lambron, is more lavish: scrolls with living creatures, 
interlaces, birds, real and imaginary animals and trees ornament the first pages of the canon tables and the 
headpieces; a variety of motifs are painted in the margins of the text, and full-page miniatures of the Baptism 
and Crucifixion precede the Gospels of St. Mark and St. John. 3 

The system of illustrating manuscripts in the twelfth century varies from one work to the next but, 
allowing for differences in the style of each painter, the same artistic tendencies are evident in them all. The 
solemnity is emphasized in the Gospel of the Armenian Patriarchate in Jerusalem, No. 1796, where the forms 
are on a larger scale than in the miniatures in the Elegies of Gregory. Christ, a majestic figure, hardly looks 
at the donor who is shown presenting Him with the manuscript (fig. 90). The iconographic type of this 
image is related to that in numerous Byzantine examples, but the phrases inscribed on the ground and on 
the open book of Christ throw further light on the meaning of the picture. The phrases, “Go, sell all you 
possess, take your Gospel, follow me and ye shall live” and “I am He that blotteth out thy transgressions and 
shall no longer remember thy sins”, inspired by the texts of Matthew (19: 21) and Isaiah (43 :25), remind us 
that to have a manuscript copied was a pious act which increased the donor’s chances of salvation. This belief 
is often expressed by Armenian scribes in a phrase inspired by Isaiah: “Happy is he with a child in Zion 
and a family in Jerusalem”. 

Two scenes, just as solemn in feeling, are painted on one page of the same manuscript (fig. 91). The 
composition where Jesus, without looking at them, blesses the holy women depicted kneeling on either side 
differentiates it from the narrative scenes where Jesus is leaning towards the two Maries shown side by side. 
Likewise in the visit of the holy women to the tomb, by portraying the sleeping soldiers on a smaller scale, 
the painter sought to focus all attention on the luminous figure of the angel and on the two women whose 
sadness is apparent only in their expression. 

The monumental character and gravity of the compositions are still more pronounced in the full-page 
miniatures of the Annunciation and the Transfiguration in the contemporary Gospel at the Freer Gallery of 
Art in Washington, No. 50: 3. 4 On the other hand, the painter who illustrated Gospel No. 141, in the Library 
of the Mekhitharist Fathers in Venice, has tried to show the emotional content of the scenes; the faces are far 
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93- Gospel illustrated in 1268 by T’oros Roslin. Last Judgment. Erevan, Matenadaran, n° 10675, F0L - 89 v. 

94. Gospel illustrated in 1265 by T’oros Roslin. Descent into Hades. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, n° 1956, fol. no. >- 
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more expressive, the poses more varied, and the lines more subtle. The iconography of all these miniatures 
can finally be said to derive from the Byzantine tradition, but the Cilician painters also introduced innovations 
into their pictorial interpretation of the Gospel texts. Artists in the early Middle Ages had followed Jesus’ 
words announcing the Judgment of Nations by the Son of Man to the letter, and represented the sheep and 



the goats at either side of Christ. Later, the monumental composition of the Last Judgment was to illustrate 
this same passage. In the Venice Gospel, Jesus, one arm around Peter’s shoulder, is depicted affectionately 
drawing him closer; the other apostles move towards Him, hope expressed in their happy faces while, to the 
right, flames leap up beneath the feet of the damned. 5 This interpretation of the Gospel which lays stress 
on the mercifulness of Christ was to be developed more fully in later miniatures. 
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95- Ritual illustrated in 1266 

by T’oros Roslin. Crossing of the 
Red Sea. Jerusalem, Armenian 
Patriarchate, n° 2027, fol. 4 V. 


Several circumstances favoured the increased artistic activity of the thirteenth century. The political situa¬ 
tion was generally more assured and the country more prosperous. The Catholicoses of the twelfth century, 
Nerses the Gracious and his successors, all cultured men, had endowed the churches with precious objects, and 
enriched the patriarchal library with a number of works, sometimes transcribing the manuscripts themselves. 
The Catholicos Constantine I (1221-1267) continued their work with still greater enthusiasm. In one of the 
canons of the Council held at Sis in 1243, he ordered the bishops to have the holy texts copied by learned 
and talented men. He set the example himself by attracting to his see scribes and gifted painters, and commis¬ 
sioning many books. The royal court followed the example of the Catholicos and the prelates. After the marriage 
of Zabel (Isabel), heir to the throne, with Prince Het’um of Lambron, a scion of the Het’umid family, of 
greater culture than the Rubenids, had come to the throne, and during the second half of the thirteenth 
century the king and members of the royal family were the artists’ main patrons. Archbishop John, brother 
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of King Het’um I, set up an important scriptorium in the monastery at Grner of which he was the superior. 6 
There was renewed activity in other monasteries such as Skevra, Akner, Drazark and Mashkevor, as well as 
in the ateliers in the towns of Tarsus, Mamistra and Sis, the capital of the kingdom. 

In the Gospels illustrated at Hromkla during the first half of the thirteenth century, the portraits of the 
Evangelists are the only figurative miniatures, and definite differences in style can already be observed in a 
comparison with earlier paintings. The poses are more relaxed, the modeling is subtler, and the colour range 
is wider. Cloths with designs of birds and geometric patterns cover the backs of gilt chairs. The pulpits, gilded 
to match the chairs, have blue and red ornamentation on them. The symbols of the Evangelists accompany 
their portraits either perched on the buildings that fill the background, or replacing the lectern on the pulpit. 7 

Narrative illustration was developed by T’oros Roslin, the master of the patriarchal scriptorium during the 
third quarter of the thirteenth century. Seven manuscripts, illustrated and sometimes transcribed by him 
between 1256 and 1268, have come down to us. Stylistic affinities of the miniatures in three other manuscripts 
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with those in works with his signature enable us to attribute these also to him. Unlike other Armenian scribes, 
often so generous with information of all kinds, T’oros does not even mention the members of his family, 
with the exception of his brother Anton, and we do not know where his foreign surname, Roslin, came from. 
Perhaps he was born of one of the marriages between Armenian and Frank so frequent in Cilicia, and not only 
among the nobility. In any case, his work as scribe and painter was done entirely at Hromkla. 



97. Gospel illustrated in 1268 by T’oros Roslin. Raising of Lazarus. 
Erevan, Matenadaran, n° 10675, F0L - 3 00 v - 


Only a few miniatures in the margin, plus the portraits of the Evangelists, and canon tables ornament his 
early works. It is probable that narrative illustration was developed more in other manuscripts that have not 
survived, for the extensive cycle in Gospel No. 539 at the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, which dates from 
1262, shows quite clearly that this was not one of his first attempts. 8 The miniatures painted between the lines 
of the text or in the margin alternate with full page compositions, and follow the Gospel story almost step by 
step. T’oros Roslin often interprets this story in an original manner, even drawing his inspiration from daily 
life. The Jews who bribe the soldiers guarding the tomb or give Judas the thirty pieces of silver are seated on 
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98. Gospel, thirteenth century. Christ appearing to the Apostles. Washington, Freer Gallery of Art, n° 32.18, page 535. 


the ground like merchants and are depicted weighing the silver on their scales. Elsewhere he gives life to the 
scenes by focusing on a lesser incident such as the young man who, at the moment of the Betrayal, fled naked 
leaving his garment in the hands of the man who had seized him. Roslin’s fertile imagination transforms 
traditional compositions. In the Last Judgment (fig. 92), Jesus, shown between the Virgin and St. John the 
Baptist, and surrounded by angels, represented on a larger scale than the other figures, dominates the scene; 
the coiled bands of the scrolls are here more successful in evoking the skies “rolled up like a book” (Isaiah 
34: 4) than in other similar examples. The apostles are relegated to the next register and one of them is pushing 
a door shut in order to stop the foolish virgins, identified in the inscription, from taking their place with the 
elect. 

The parable of the Ten Virgins has always been associated with the Last Judgment, but only T’oros 
Roslin has shown in such an original fashion the relationship between these two themes. He also enlivened 
the composition by the poses of the other figures. The evil rich man burning in the fires of hell raises one hand 
to his lips to ask Abraham to send Lazarus so that he may wet his tongue, while the cherub brandishes his 
sword so as to stop the rich man from entering Paradise. 
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99- Gospel illustrated in 1265 by T’oros Roslin. First page of the Gospel of 
St. John. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, n° 1956, fol. 271. 


Some years later, in 1268, T’oros Roslin illustrated the same verses of the Gospel according to St. Matthew 
in quite a different way (Matenadaran,No. 10.675). Here he stressed the vision of the second coming of the 
Son of man with all His angels and seated on the throne of glory. Those wakened from the dead acclaim Him, 
and only two angels, in the background, one “rolling up” the sky, the other blowing a trumpet and holding 
scales, remind us of the Judgment (fig. 93). Comparison with the previous miniature shows not only a 
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ioo. Gospel illustrated in 1265 by Toros Roslin. Dedication. Jerusalem, 
Armenian Patriarchate, n° 1956, fol. 12. 


difference in interpretation, but also the work of a mature painter, one in full possession of his technique. The 
colour harmonies are now more subtle, the modeling of the soft folds in the draperies is finer and the 
expressions are grave without being severe. 

In other miniatures, for example the Descent into Hell, which was painted in 1265 for the Jerusalem Gospel, 
No. 1956, Roslin again deviates from the traditional formulas the better to show the miraculous and dramatic 
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nature of the event (fig. 94). Jesus, instead of being depicted standing on the broken gates of hell, is shown 
descending from heaven, one side of His mantle raised in His rapid flight. Hell is a fortified town at the 
bottom of a gully. Adam and Eve, with anguished faces, raise their hands and call upon the Redeemer, 
while on the right the expression of David who predicted His coming is much calmer, and John the Baptist, 
who recognized “the Lamb of God” when he baptized Him, points Him out to Solomon. 

We find the same interest in the dramatic effect, the same desire to move away from traditional formulas 
in the Passage of the Red Sea painted the following year in the Jerusalem Ritual No. 2027 (fig. 95). Moses 
is shown touching the sea with his staff and the waters rise up drowning the Pharaoh, while the Children of 
Israel walk safely along the strip of earth between the waters, stopping for a moment to observe the defeat of 
the Egyptians. In a single picture the painter has succeeded in depicting several episodes: the pursuit of the 
Israelites by the Pharaoh’s army before the crossing of the Red Sea; the dark storm cloud between the Egyp¬ 
tians’ camp and that of Israel; the angel of the Lord protecting Israel’s camp; and lastly, the women with 
tambourines evoke their songs and dances after they had crossed the sea. Another miniature in this Ritual, 
the Three Young Men in the Fiery Furnace, is truer to the traditional formula (fig. 96). The page is only 
23,5 x 17 cm, but the composition has the effect of a large mural painting. The bright red of the flames leaping 
up from the furnace is repeated in the dull red of the angel’s mantle. The tunics of the three Hebrews and 
that of the angel are of the same blue with white highlights to indicate the folds, but the artist has varied the 
colours of the cloaks to avoid monotony. The bright gold ground intensifies the brilliance of the colours. In 
the way the figures have been modelled, the grave expression on the faces, and the majesty of the angel we 
can recognize the stylistic traits characteristic of the miniatures in the last known work of T’oros Roslin, the 
Gospel copied in 1268. The full-page miniatures have the same grave character. In the Raising of Lazarus 
(fig. 97) the poses are calm, only the expressions show amazement or sadness. But this somewhat impassive 
character magnifies the scene’s grandeur and transposes it to a sphere beyond worldly cares. 

The stylistic kinship of the numerous illustrations of manuscript No. 32.18 at the Freer Gallery of Art 
in Washington, devoid of a colophon, indicates that this Gospel, copied for Prince Vasak, brother of King 
Het’um, was produced by T’oros Roslin towards the end of his career. 9 As in the Baltimore manuscript, nume¬ 
rous miniatures illustrate this Gospel with original compositions rich in invention. The narrative and episodic 
character appears above all in the way secondary events in the life of Christ are depicted. Other representations 
are more majestic and are related to the full-page compositions, even when they are painted in the margins. 
A case in point is the miniature representing Christ appearing to the apostles after His resurrection (fig. 98). 
Jesus, wearing a white tunic patterned with gold leaves, is showing His hands pierced by the nails to His 
disciples. As he had done in the scene depicting the Descent into Hell, the artist has varied the poses of the two 
groups. On the left are the apostles who believing Him to be a ghost, are “seized with fear and trembling” as the 
Evangelist Luke tells us; on the right, Peter, with a calm gesture, is pointing out Jesus to his companions. 
The painter probably wanted to recall through this gesture Peter’s confession when he said to Jesus,“Thou 
art Christ, the Son of the living God”, a scene he had depicted in the same manuscript. An old man, half 
hidden by the mountain, holds a scroll with the inscription “These wounds are those I received in the house 
of those that loved me”. This text identifies the old man as the prophet Zechariah. 
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ioi. Gospel of 1273. John the Evangelist dictating to Prochoros. Istanbul, Topkapi Museum, fol. 296 V. 
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103. Gospel of 1273. Dedication. Istanbul, Topkapi Museum, fol. 9V-10. 

102. Gospel of Constable Smbat, thirteenth century. John the Evangelist. Erevan, Matenadaran, n° 7644, fol. 300 v. 


On a number of occasions Roslin tried in this way to show quite clearly that events in the life of Christ 
had been predicted by the prophets. The parallelism between the two Testaments was shown up in various 
ways by painters of the Middle Ages. In the Byzantine Psalters with marginal illustrations, Gospel scenes are 
used as reminders that the events evoked by the psalmist were revealed by the Incarnation. In the West, in 
the Moralized Bibles, scenes from the Gospel accompany those from the Old Testament. The method used 
by T’oros Roslin is quite different; the prophets accompany not only Gospel scenes but are also portrayed in 
the canon tables holding a sheet of vellum with their prediction of the Incarnation inscribed on it. 

The ornamental decoration of these manuscripts is related to that of the luxury Gospels of the twelfth 
century (figs. 99-100). Fabled monsters are depicted in combat or confronted and their tails sometimes end in 
an animal head. Foliated scrolls spring from cornucopias decorating the headpieces and a cross at the top of a 
floral interlace is drawn in the margin. T’oros Roslin preferred using large initials adorned with geometric 
motifs rather than those formed by the symbol of the Evangelist. The large pages of dedicatory inscriptions 
are typical of the manuscripts produced at Hromkla (fig. 100). The text in gilt uncials on blue bands alternat¬ 
ing with gold bands is a form of writing seen in Arabic manuscripts from the eleventh century on and was 
widely used in the twelfth century by Armenian scribes. Two small gold medallions imitating coins are drawn 
at either side of the large central motif made up of a vegetable interlace and another crowns the portico. The 
precision of the drawing, the variety of the motifs, the brilliant colours highlighted by the gold ground, and 
the general harmony of the whole reveal the work of a painter who is as skilful in decorative compositions as 
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104. Gospel of Queen Keran, 1272. Crucifixion. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, n° 2563, fol. 362 V. 
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105. Gospel of Queen Keran, 1272. Transfiguration. 

Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, n° 2563, fol. 69. 


Constable Smbat, brother of Het’um I. The 
death of Smbat in 1274 gives us the date ante 
quern , but the main colophon being lost we know 
neither the name of the monastery where it 
was copied nor that of the painter. In the mark¬ 
ed affinity of these figured miniatures and the 
decorated pages with those of the Gospel in 
Istanbul, copied in 1273 at the monastery of 
Skevra by the painter Hovasap’, the hand of 
the same artist is revealed. 10 The range of col¬ 
ours and the facial types link the portrait of John 
dictating to his disciple Prochoros to T’oros 
Roslin’s miniatures, but there are also marked 
differences. Barren mountains, their jagged out¬ 
lines covered with white highlights, occupy the 


in figural painting. T’oros Roslin can justly be 
considered one of the best thirteenth century 
miniaturists and not only among those in 
Cilicia. 

The illustrations of several manuscripts 
transcribed in different monasteries are in 
many respects related to the paintings of T’oros 
Roslin, but at the same time certain features 
can be discerned that become all the more 
marked, particularly in the works done for the 
members of the royal family. Two manuscripts, 
one at Erevan (Matenadaran, No. 7644), the 
other at the Topkapi Museum in Istanbul, are 
representative examples of this first group. The 
Gospel in the Matenadaran was written for the 


106. Gospel of Queen Keran, 1272. Baptism. 

Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, n° 2563, fol. 25. 
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background (fig. ioi). The folds of the draperies create more intricate patterns, and one flap of the Evan¬ 
gelist’s cloak seems to be lifted up by the wind and falls in even wavier folds than those of Christ’s mantle 
in the scene of the Raising of Lazarus (fig. 97). The decorative tendency is still more evident in the way the 
flap of Prochoros’ cloak has been drawn forward to fill the gap between the two figures. We see this again in 
the drawing of the mantle of John the Evangelist, who is shown seated (fig. 102). The delicate lines, as well 
as the serene expression of the characters, place this painter’s work in the same tradition as that of Roslin. 
The innovations are most apparent in the setting, in the way the landscape is presented and still more so in 
the general design of the buildings. In Roslin’s manuscripts these are often seen from the front and limit the 
scene of the action; in the composition of the Raising of Lazarus an attempt to suggest space can be seen, 
but the wall of the tomb, folded like the frame of a screen, is unrelated to any type of architecture. By contrast, 
the painter Hovasap’ crowded the space behind the seated Evangelist with buildings shown in perspective, 
which create an illusion of depth; the corner wall on the right is not part of the tower-shaped structure but 
evokes the city walls. 

New elements also appear in the decoration of the canon tables and the dedication pages of the Gospels 
at Erevan and in Istanbul (fig. 103). Triangles formed by upturned foils that project out sharply at their 
points of intersection replace the medallions or the inscribed arches of earlier manuscripts. The peacocks’ 
heads with necks intertwined extend beyond the upper band of the frame and create the motifs centered 
between confronted foxes. The capitals are formed by three heads arranged in a triangle and joined by 
the strings of their caps. This unusual shape is to be related to the “fantastic arabesques” of which various 
types may be found in Islamic art, and which were also popular for a long time in Armenian illuminated 
manuscripts. 11 

These two Gospels and those related to them are intermediaries between T’oros Roslin’s manuscripts and 
the “royal” manuscripts, the first example of which is the lavishly illustrated Gospel copied in 1272 for Queen 
Keran and King Leo III (Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, No. 2563). The long colophon, which in its way 
traces the history of the entire royal family, gives the name of the copyist, Avetis, but not that of the painter. 
The same person occasionally copied and illustrated a manuscript, T’oros Roslin for example, but we know 
from other sources that Avetis, the most renowned scribe of the thirteenth century, was not a painter. By an 
odd coincidence the illustrators are never named in this group of manuscripts. 

In addition to the canon tables and the richly decorated headpieces, thirteen full-page miniatures portraying 
the main events in the life of Christ, which correspond to the most important liturgical feasts, the portraits 
of the sovereigns with their children, as well as a hundred and three marginal miniatures embellish this Gospel. 
The style of these miniatures (figs. 104-107) is noticeably different from that of T’oros Roslin’s paintings 
and of contemporary manuscripts. The proportions of the figures are more elongated, the draperies cling 
to the bodies and some are covered with gold cross-hatching. The expressions, gestures and attitudes emphasize 
the emotional content of the scenes. In the Crucifixion, Christ’s face is still marked by His sufferings, lamenting 
angels are shown flying towards Him, and the Virgin, swooning, is supported by the two holy women (fig. 
104). In the scene of the Transfiguration, one of the apostles is shown lying stretched out, another falls back 
and veils his face, dazzled by the light (fig. 105). Gold rays shining out from the blue aureole surrounded 
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107- Gospel of Queen Keran, 1272. Portrait of the royal family. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, n° 2563, fol. 380. 
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108. Gospel of Prince Vasak, thirteenth century. Baptism. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, 
N° 2568, FOL. 12 V. 

109. Gospel of Prince Vasak, thirteenth century. Vasak and his sons kneeling before 
Christ. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, n° 2568, fol. 320. >- 
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by gold circles, accentuate the radiance of this miraculous light. Rays of gold also issue from the double circle 
which encompasses the dove in the scene of the Baptism (fig. 106). The painter has emphasized the leanness 
of St. John the Baptist whose emaciated body contrasts with that of the majestic Christ. The landscape itself, 
where the mountain tops are still more contorted and jagged than those in the Istanbul Gospel, help to under¬ 
line the dramatic and miraculous nature of the event, particularly in the Transfiguration scene. 

These miniatures are in line with the revival of Byzantine art at the time of the Comnenian and Paleologue 
dynasties, and that of Italian art in the thirteenth century. The man who painted Queen Keran’s Gospel 
was no doubt acquainted with foreign works from which he sometimes drew his inspiration. The powerful 
body of Christ crucified brings to mind the paintings of Giunta Pisano; the position of the swooning Virgin 
whose mantle spreads over the ground and that of the three kings kneeling in the Nativity scene are also 
reminiscent of Western paintings. But on the whole the illustration remains true to the traditions of Cilician 
art; there has been no break with the past, but rather a development in successive stages which can be followed 
in a general study of the artistic production. 

The effigies of members of the royal family in the manuscripts they commissioned constitute a genuine 
portrait gallery. Compositions vary from one work to the next. Whenever more than one work produced for 
the same person has survived it becomes obvious that the artists tried to paint accurate portraits. In the Gospel 
that Catholicos Constantine I commissioned for his godson Prince Leo, born in 1236, the latter is shown as a 
very young boy. He is depicted standing frontally, and two angels are shown bending their flabellum over the 
prince’s head as a sign of protection. 12 We recognize the same features in the portrait in the Gospel copied 
in 1262, for the marriage of Leo and Princess Keran, but here the prince is a young man with a short beard. 
Christ, depicted half-length and between two angels, is blessing the princely couple, one of whom holds the 
Gospel book and the other a candle. 13 In Queen Keran’s Gospel, the king is a middle-aged man and the 
queen is no longer a young maiden. 

This large composition has a monumental character (fig. 107). Christ, all in white, is enthroned inside 
a large blue aureole; with the book on His lap He is shown blessing with both hands the royal family kneeling 
in the foreground. The Virgin and St. John the Baptist are depicted standing at either side of Him in keeping 
with the Byzantine iconographic type of the Deesis, but the painter was anxious to call attention to their role 
as intercessors for they are shown with one hand raised in prayer and with the other pointing out those for 
whom they are soliciting divine indulgence. The gold rays descending from the aureole onto the royal family 
suggest divine protection has indeed been granted. The king and queen are in full court dress: a tunic deco¬ 
rated with bands embroidered with gold and precious stones and a red mantle lined with vair. The tunics 
with dangling sleeves worn by the young princes show the variety of luxurious cloths used for the garments 
of the nobility; fine gold chains are attached to the princesses’ diadems. 

The miniatures in other manuscripts, where the patron is seen presenting it to Christ, are offertory scenes 
and by this act the donor hopes to be saved. The same offertory theme had been depicted in a similar fashion 
by Armenian sculptors who show kings and princes holding the model of the church they built. The idea 
implicit in pictures in the royal manuscripts of Cilicia is slightly different. The grace solicited by the sovereigns 
is not connected with any particular act; their entire life and that of their offspring is placed under divine 
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no. Gospel of Prince Vasak, thirteenth century. First page of the Gospel of St. Matthew. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, 

N° 2568, FOL. 5. 
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hi. Gospel of 1287. Death of St.John the Evangelist. 
Erevan, Matenadaran, n° 197, fol. 31 i v. 


protection, and it should be noted that they are never depicted offering their manuscript. Although there is 
no definite link between them, the miniature in Queen Keran’s Gospel recalls the mosaic in the Kenurgion 
Palace in Constantinople, as described by Constantine Porphyrogenitus: Basil I, the Empress Eudoxia and 
their children could be seen with arms stretched out towards a triumphal cross. 

Cilician miniaturists varied the iconographic types of these group portraits. In the Gospel in the Library 
of the Armenian Patriarchate at Jerusalem, No. 2568, Prince Vasak and his two sons are depicted kneeling at 
the feet of Christ enthroned who is blessing them. The Virgin stands behind them holding out her mantle to 
protect them and raises her left hand to intercede on their behalf with her son (fig. 109). This composition 
is one of the first examples in which an element taken from Western art may be seen, namely, the theme of the 
Virgin wearing a mantle, more often called the Virgin of Mercy. In most of the examples the Virgin is 
presented standing frontally, and those she is protecting are shown kneeling on either side in two distinct 
groups. The Armenian painter altered this iconographic formula and adapted it to his subject; moreover, he 
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112. Gospel of 1287. Annunciation. Erevan, Matenadaran, 
N° 197, FOL. 169 V. 


combined the intercession theme with that of protection, something that is not seen in Western manuscripts. 
A miniature in the Feron-Stoclet Collection in Brussels, which is stylistically akin to those in the Prince Vasak 
Gospel, is a second example of the Virgin of Mercy. The donors are shown kneeling, not in front of Christ, 
but before the Virgin enthroned who protects them with her mantle. This variant is known mainly through 
the “Virgin with the Three Franciscans” painted by Duccio around 1280. 14 

The miniatures in Prince Vasak’s Gospel are very close, both in style and iconography, to those in Queen 
Keran’s manuscript. The two figures of Christ enthroned are almost identical (figs. 107 and 109), but the line 
is less delicate and the expressions more severe. A certain heaviness is apparent in the picture of the Virgin, in 
the proportions of her body as in those of the kneeling princes. The gold lines on Mary’s mantle are less 
delicately painted in, and in places have deteriorated into blobs. 

The iconographic types used in the Gospel scenes are almost identical in both manuscripts, but the artist 
illustrating the Gospel of Prince Vasak tends to emphasize the emotional content of events in the life of Christ. 
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113. Gospel, thirteenth century. Scenes of the Passion. Erevan, Matenadaran, n° 7651, fol. 79 V-80. 


In the Baptism the differences with the corresponding scene in the Keran Gospel (figs. 108 and 106), are 
apparent in the pose of Jesus and of St. John the Baptist, in their severe expressions, and in the way the 
Jordan is painted with wavy lines to give the impression of water ruffled by the wind, and in the portrayal 
of the sea monster that seems to be threatening Jesus and which replaces the allegorical figure of the Jordan 
fleeing. 

Thirteenth century painters enriched the iconographic repertory by adding allegorical scenes such as the 
Tree of Jesse. This theme, which appeared very early in the West, was also used by artists in the Christian 
East, particularly from the thirteenth century on. The miniature in Prince Vasak’s manuscript, drawn in the 
margin of the first page of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, is one of the first Cilician examples (fig. no). 
David and the Virgin are shown in a frontal standing pose on the trunk of the tree growing out of Jesse, and 
twelve prophets holding open scrolls are depicted in the coils of the branches. At the top of the tree, Jesus, 
seen in a three-quarters standing pose, His head slightly bent, is giving His blessing. The large curved wings 
of the angels that encircle the aureole give the illusion of rapid flight, as if Jesus had just alighted on the tree. 
The decoration of this entire page is both rich and delicate. The big half-palmette interlaces of the headpiece 
emphasize the delicacy of the leaves on the Tree of Jesse, which is also painted on a gold ground. The symbol 
of Matthew that forms the initial is transformed into an ornamental motif. Only the upper portion of the 
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angel, the wing that outlines the loop of the letter and the hand holding a book which forms the cross-stroke 
emerge out of the superimposed leaves and lozenge shapes. The text is partly written in zoomorphic characters: 
birds, fish, foxes and bears alternate with letters bearing floral decoration. 

Other painters of the same school illustrated a Gospel in 1287 for Archbishop John, the brother of King 
Het’um I and Prince Vasak (Erevan, Matenadaran, No. 197). It was no doubt because of his devotion to his 
patron saint that Archbishop John wished to include the miniature showing the death of John the Evangelist 
(fig. in), after the Gospel cycle. The colours are flaked in places but even in the best preserved parts the 
colouring is more delicate, and the modeling more subtle than in the previous example. The iconography of 
this scene differs from that of other paintings of John’s death. The characters are presented on several planes; 
the diagonal lines of the slab held by two disciples in the foregound, and the outline of the mountain tops help 
to give an impression of depth. The painter has tried to vary the expressions of all those accompanying the 
Evangelist to the place he has chosen for his tomb. 


114. 


Lectionary of King Het’um II, 
1286. Jonah vomited by the whale. 
Erevan, Matenadaran, n° 979, 

FOL. 200 V. 
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115. Gospel, thirteenth century. Canon Tables. Erevan, Matenadaran, n° 9422. 

116. Lectionary of King Het’um II, 1286. Headpiece. Erevan, Matenadaran, n° 979, fol. 295. y 


The Gospel scenes are the work of another artist who, with a heavier hand, has repeated compositions 
from the manuscripts of Queen Keran and Prince Vasak; 15 only the Annunciation contains elements unknown 
in earlier miniatures and alien to Armenian iconographic tradition (fig. 112). The angel is shown holding 
an open scroll and not the sceptre as was usual. Instead of the maphorion pictured by all artists in the Christian 
East—which she wears in the other miniatures in this manuscript—the Virgin is wearing a mantle thrown 
back over her shoulders to reveal a gown trimmed at the neck and wrists with strips of gold embroidered with 
precious stones. The gold of her headdress is flaked but the outline, still clearly visible, is of a crown. This 
costume and the “precious” gesture of both hands echo Gothic paintings. There is a striking resemblance 
between this picture and the portrait of Blanche of Castille in the fragment of the “Moralized Bible” in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library in New York. 16 There is of course no direct relation, but the two almost identical 
figures prove that the Armenian painter drew his inspiration from a French miniature of the first half of the 
thirteenth century. 

The manuscripts we have just reviewed and others related to them must have been transcribed in an 
environment where painters had the opportunity of seeing foreign works, and everything seems to indicate 
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that this milieu was the royal court. In one particular case we can even identify the model. Most of the narrative 
cycle of Gospel No. 7651 in the Matenadaran, which was illustrated in the thirteenth century by several 
miniaturists, is almost identical to that of the Byzantine Gospel in the Laurentian Library in Florence, Plut. 
Vi 23, and we can be sure it is this and not another manuscript that served as a model, as a note written in 
the margin gives instructions to the copyist in Armenian. 17 The most talented painter of this group, however, 
deliberately departed from the model and produced original work,which is the main reason why a comparison of 
the two is worthwhile. The Crucifixion, for example, differs totally from the corresponding miniature in the 
Greek manuscript both in iconography and in the fact that it is far more dramatic: John is shown weeping 
and the Virgin, on the point of swooning, is supported by one of the holy women. Christ shown wearing a 
crown is a detail which reveals this to have been inspired by a Western work (fig. 113). On the next page 
the Armenian painter has added several miniatures which follow the story told by St. Matthew (xxvn: 51-54) 
step by step. We see “darkness over the earth”, the Trinity, an image that interprets the cry of Jesus “My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken me!” by showing Him in the bosom of God the Father; the dead Christ 
is painted alongside the words “And Jesus expired”. The centurion and his followers are “seized with a great 
fear” when they see the dead rising and the veil of the temple which “was rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom”. 

A fertile imagination which often breathed life into traditional themes underlies many Old and New 
Testament scenes in the Lectionary copied for King Het’um II in 1286 (Erevan, Matenadaran, No. 979). 
The full-page compositions showing important events recall corresponding miniatures in other manuscripts 
in this group, but are often far more expressive and the artist tends to emphasize the emotional content of the 
Passion and Resurrection. The original interpretation of the Bible story appears most often in the marginal 
illustrations and in the miniatures inserted into the text, where symbolic interpretation accompanies and at 
times replaces the narrative scene. The picture of Jonah being thrown up by the whale shows the forceful 
style of this painter (fig. 114). The great fish is “vomiting” Jonah with such force that he is propelled outside 
the frame encompassing the sea. The diagonals of the composition, together with the prophet’s mantle swept 
up by the wind accentuate the movement. Few painters have illustrated this episode in such an original way. 18 

At the hands of less skilful painters an almost brutal force replaces this vigorous style; the very draperies 
of the seated figures, of the Evangelists for example, seem to be lifted up by a whirlwind; the sharp features 
are set in severe expressions, and the poses are less harmonious. Buildings and mountains fill the entire back¬ 
ground. There is a feeling of having come to the end of a school of art which matched grace with strength and 
used bright colours only to emphasize the delicacy of other shades. 

The ornamentation of the manuscripts produced during the last three decades of the thirteenth century is 
extremely rich and varied. Intricate linear and floral interlaces cover the shafts of the columns and the 
rectangles of the canon tables; prophets and Evangelists sometimes replace the bases and capitals (fig. 115). 
Some parts of the bodies of imaginary creatures, sphinxes or winged lions, are shaped like nude women, 
specimens that pre-date by several centuries the composite creatures in Persian painting. On one of the pages 
of the Lectionary of Het’um II, lions with fiery manes and whose fur forms a mass of close curls, flank the 
medallion of the beardless Christ, and are repeated lower down above the gaping mouths of dragons (fig. 116). 
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117. Gospel of 1316. Christ and donor. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, n° 1950, fol. 16 v. 


A three-headed motif crowns the ornamentation in the margin, a descendant of the grillos of antiquity which 
are often depicted in Gothic illuminated manuscripts. However, the appearance of the lions and the dragons’ 
heads or even that of the birds flying above the headpiece evoke Chinese art. 

It is quite likely that Chinese silks and possibly even bronzes were imported into Cilicia either directly, or 
through the Mongol court which the Armenian kings and princes often visited. The Armenian priest-monk 
Hayton or Het’um of Korikos wrote in “La Flor des Estoires de la Terre d’Orient” that from Cathay came 
“so many strange and marvellous things and of such fine workmanship that these men seem to be the most 
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n8. Gospel of Queen Mariun, 1346. Descent from the Cross. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, n° 1973, fol. 258 v. 
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119. Gospel of Queen Mariun, 1346. Entry into Jerusalem. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, n° 1973, fol. 114. 
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talented in both arts and crafts”. An example of these imported silk cloths exists in the portrait of Archbishop 
John in the Gospel he commissioned in 1287: a material adorned with a Chinese dragon is sewn onto the 
bottom of his cope. 19 

The thirteenth century is the golden age of Cilician painting. The elegant, careful drawing of the miniatures 
ordered by prelates and princes, the wide range of colours, the harmony of the composition, and excellent 
methods used in preparing the colours—thanks to which these paintings are perfectly preserved, place these 
works among the best examples of medieval illuminated manuscripts. These painters enriched the iconographic 
repertory by taking their inspiration from daily life on occasion, which is the sign of a living art. Occasional 
borrowings from foreign works are another aspect of a living art, that practised by men with open minds who 
were attracted by strange shapes, and who often altered the models that inspired them, integrating them into 
the framework of their own tradition. T’oros Roslin set his seal on the period. His influence is visible in far 
more manuscript paintings than it is possible to examine here. The role of the painter of the Queen Keran 
Gospel was just as important during the last quarter of the century, and it is all the more regrettable that only 
one of his works should have come down to us. 

This great movement in art slowed down in the fourteenth century. The miniatures in a few manuscripts 
produced at the beginning of the century are still in the style of the works preceding them. The enthroned 
Christ in a Gospel illustrated at Tarsus in 1316 (Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, No. 1950) recalls the 
corresponding figure in the manuscripts of Queen Keran and Prince Vasak in both the pose and the way the 
folds of the drapery are drawn (figs. 117,107,109). The forms are more voluminous; the folds that make knees 
and abdomen stand out tend to alter the harmony of the whole. The palette is less varied and the fine gold 
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i2i. Silver reliquary from Skevra dated 1293 (before restoration). Leningrad, Hermitage Museum. 
-< 120. Gospel. Silver binding dated 1254. Antilias, Armenian Catholicosate, n° i. 


lines that made the draperies shimmer can no longer be seen. But this miniature is still a fine one, of a higher 
level than most of the paintings of this century. The style which was to prevail, and was forecast in some 
thirteenth century manuscripts, particularly those produced at the monastery at Drazark, is coarser. 

The best representative of this school is Sargis Pidsak, a prolific but unimaginative painter who worked 
mainly at Drazark, and occasionally at Sis. It was at Sis that he illustrated a Gospel offered to Queen Mariun 
in 1346 (Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, No. 1973). The painter’s main concern was to create a decorative 
effect and with this in mind he sometimes painted the ground in different colours and even added details 
that had no connection with the subject. This is obvious in the scene of the Descent from the Cross where he 
painted the background green, blue and red, and added leaves above the arms of the cross (fig. 118). Often, 
as in the Entry into Jerusalem, the composition takes up the entire surface and is two-dimensional (fig. 119). 
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The motionless poses of the characters painted one above the other, and the line of the folds of the draperies 
outlined with a darker one emphasize the decorative nature of the scene. Thirteenth century painters portrayed 
kings or princes who commissioned manuscripts in a separate miniature; here, Queen Mariun seems to be 
taking part in the events. In the scene showing the Descent from the Cross she is simply kneeling in prayer, 
but in the scene depicting the Entry into Jerusalem she is shown spreading a cloak under the ass’s hooves. 
Sargis Pidsak is the last representative of the Cilician school of painting. 20 In 1375, the Egyptian armies 
occupied Sis, the capital, and took the king and his family into captivity. 

Some of the bindings of Gospelbooks, and a reliquary which miraculously escaped the wholesale destruction 
of the treasures which prelates and sovereigns had bestowed upon the churches, are the only evidence of 
Cilician figurative art, apart from the miniatures. A fine group decorates the silver boards of a Gospel-book 
copied at Hromkla in 1248 and bound in 1254. 17 Christ enthroned and blessing takes up the centre of the 
composition. Palmette interlaces adorn the lobes of the quatrefoils accompaned by the inscription which 
bears the name of the donor and date of the binding (fig. 120). In the corners of the plaque the delicately 
embossed symbols of the Evangelists stand out in high relief against the palmette scroll. The subtle modeling 
of the draperies of Christ and the angel, and of the bodies of the other three symbols of the Evangelists, as well 
as the drawing of the floral motifs, are similar in every way to the paintings in this manuscript and to those in 
other works of the period. The decoration on the upper board is just as lavish. The Evangelists, depicted 
full-length, and the half-length portraits of the other Apostles inscribed in medallions, frame the central motif 
of Christ on the cross. The half-length portrait of the Virgin and of John the Evangelist are set in medallions 
at the end of the horizontal arms of the cross and angels adorn those on the vertical staff. Jewelled crosses 
are inserted in the cantons of the crucifix. 21 

A reliquary-triptych in silver-gilt, made at the monastery of Skevra in 1293, is kept at the Hermitage 
Museum in Leningrad. The photograph reproduced here is that of an old print and is not a true image of 
the original which was restored at the Museum. The central panels are the lamellae that covered the outer 
sides of the leaves (fig. 121). However, this photograph has the advantage of showing together all the parts 
dating from the thirteenth century; there is reason to believe that the crucifix decorating the central panel 
was added at a later date. The silver lamella of this panel is lost. 22 

The choice of saints and the places assigned to them show a desire to give prominence to those connected 
with Armenian history. Only Gregory the Illuminator and Thaddeus, the Apostle of Armenia, are represented 
full-length. Below them are shown, in medallions, Eustrates (Stratios), an Armenian martyr at the time of 
Diocletian, and Vardan Mamikonian, the blessed hero of the Battle of Avarayr in 451. To this group of saints 
has been added the portrait of the reigning king, Het’um II, depicted kneeling in prayer at the bottom of the 
right-hand wing. The angel of the Annunciation and the seated Virgin decorate the central part of the wings. 
In iconography and style this composition resembles the corresponding scene in Queen Keran’s Gospel; the 
same delicate modelling can be seen, and the same expressive quality. This connection between silverwork and 
illumination also appears in a silver binding done in 1334. The Crucifixion and the Nativity cover the entire 
surface of the boards, and the heavier figures are less skilfully worked than were those of the preceding 
century. 23 
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Roslin. First page of the Gospel of 
St. John. Jerusalem, Armenian Pa¬ 
triarchate, No. 1956, Fol. 271 . . . 136 


100. Gospel illustrated in 1265 by T’oros 
Roslin. Dedication. Jerusalem, Arme¬ 
nian Patriarchate, No. 1956, Fol. 12 137 

101. Gospel of 1273. John the Evangelist 

dictating to Prochoros. Istanbul, 
Topkapi Museum, Fol. 296V ... 139 

102. Gospel of Constable Smbat, thir¬ 
teenth century. John the Evangelist. 
Erevan, Matenadaran, No. 7644, Fol. 


300V.140 

103. Gospel of 1273. Dedication. Istanbul, 

Topkapi Museum, Fol. 9V-10 . . . 141 

104. Gospel of Queen Keran, 1272. Cru¬ 

cifixion. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriar¬ 
chate, No. 2563, Fol. 362V.142 


105. Gospel of Queen Keran, 1272. 
Transfiguration. Jerusalem, Arme¬ 
nian Patriarchate, No. 2563, Fol. 69 143 

106. Gospel of Queen Keran, 1272. 

Baptism. Jerusalem, Armenian Pa¬ 
triarchate, No. 2563, Fol. 25 . . . 143 

107. Gospel of Queen Keran, 1272. Por¬ 
trait of the royal family. Jerusalem, 
Armenian Patriarchate No. 2563, 

Fol. 380..145 

108. Gospel of Prince Vasak, thirteenth 
century. Baptism. Jerusalem, Arme¬ 
nian Patriarchate, No. 2568, Fol. 12V 146 

109. Gospel of Prince Vasak, thirteenth 
century. Vasak and his sons kneeling 


before Christ. Jerusalem, Armenian 
Patriarchate, No. 2568, Fol. 320 . . 147 

no. Gospel of Prince Vasak, thirteenth 
century. First page of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew. Jerusalem, Armenian 


Patriarchate, No. 2568, Fol. 5 . . . 149 

in. Gospel of 1287. Death of St. John 
the Evangelist. Erevan, Matenadaran, 

No. 197, Fol. 31 iv.150 


112. Gospel of 1287. Annunciation. Ere¬ 
van, Matenadaran, No. 197, Fol. 169 V 151 

113. Gospel, thirteenth century. Scenes of 


the Passion. Erevan, Matenadaran, 

No. 7651, Fol. 79V-80.152 

114. Lectionary of King Het’um II, 1286. 

Jonah vomited by the whale. Erevan, 
Matenadaran, No. 979, Fol. 200V . 153 

115. Gospel, thirteenth century. Canon 
Tables. Erevan, Matenadaran, No. 

94 22 . 154 

116. Lectionary of King Het’um II, 1286. 
Headpiece. Erevan, Matenadaran, 

No. 979, Fol. 295.155 

117. Gospel of 1316. Christ and donor. 
Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, 

No. 1950, Fol. i6v.157 

118. Gospel of Queen Mariun, 1346. 
Descent from the Cross. Jerusalem, 
Armenian Patriarchate, No. 1973, 

Fol. 258V.158 

119. Gospel of Queen Mariun, 1346. 

Entry into Jerusalem. Jerusalem, 
Armenian Patriarchate, No. 1973, 

Fol. 114.159 

120. Gospel. Silver binding dated 1254. 
Antilias, Armenian Catholicosate, 

No. 1.160 

121. Silver reliquary from Skevra dated 

1293 (before restoration). Leningrad, 
Hermitage Museum.161 

122. Ani. Church of St. Gregory of Tigran 

Honents. Entry into Jerusalem, Dor- 
mition of the Virgin.164 
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123. Ani. Church of St. Gregory of Tigran 

Honents, 1215.165 

124. Ani. Church of St. Gregory of Tigran 

Honents. Porch.166 

125. Sanahin. Library, 1063.167 

126. Sanahin. Church of the Holy Virgin. 

Porch, 1211.168 

127. Sanahin. Church of the Redeemer. 

Porch, 1181.169 

128. Sanahin. Library, 1063. Detail of a 

pillar.170 

129. Haghbat, thirteenth century. General 

view. 172-173 

130. Haghbat. Hermitage of the Virgin, 

thirteenth century.175 

131. Hohannavank’, thirteenth century. 

General view. 176-177 

132. Haghbat. Church of the Holy Sign. 

Vaults of the porch, 1208-1210 . . 178 

133. Hohannavank’, thirteenth century. 

Door of the church. Tympanum: 

Christ and the Virgins (?).179 

134. Geghard. Main church, 1215. . 180-181 

135. Geghard. Rock-cut church of 1283. 

The dome.182 

136. Geghard. Door of the main church 183 

137. Geghard. Porch of the rock-cut 
church, 1283. Arms of the Proshians 184 

138. Geghard. Porch of the rock-cut 

church, 1283. 185 

139. Geghard. Porch to the west of the 
church, 1215-1225. Dome and vaults 186 

140. Amaghu. Church of the Mother of 
God, 1339. Tympanum of the door: 

Virgin and Child with archangels . 187 

141. Amaghu. Church of the Mother of 

God, 1339. West Facade . . . 188-189 

142. Amaghu. Tympanum of the porch 


door: Virgin and Child. Fourteenth 


century.190 

143. Amaghu. Porch of the Church of the 

Forerunner. Facade, fourteenth cen¬ 
tury .191 

144. Amaghu. Window of the porch: The 

Ancient of Days, Crucifixion. Four¬ 
teenth century.192 

145. Amaghu. Church of the Mother of 

God, 1339. Window: Christ and the 
Apostles.193 

146. Areni (Arp’a). Church of the Holy 
Virgin, 1321. Pendentive: the symbol 

of Matthew.194 


147. Sculptures from the church of the 

White Virgin, 1321. Amir Hasan 
hunting. Erevan, Armenian Historical 
Museum.195 

148, 149, 150. Sculptures from the church 
of the White Virgin, 1321. Deesis. 
Erevan, Armenian Historical Mu¬ 


seum . 196-197 

151. Etchmiadzin. Khatchk’ar.198 

152. Amaghu. Khatchk’ar.199 


153. Khatchk’ar of Prince Prosh died in 

1284. Deesis, the Evangelist Matthew. 
Erevan, Armenian Historical Mu¬ 
seum .200 

154. Khatchk’ar of Grigor Proshian, 1233. 

Erevan, Armenian Historical Mu¬ 
seum .201 

155. Amaghu, porch. Khatchk’ar: Christ 202 

156. Khatchk’ar sculpted by Momik in 
1308. Erevan, Armenian Historical 


Museum.203 

157. Haghbat. Khatchk’ar known as “Sa¬ 
viour of All”, 1273. Crucifixion . . 204 

158. Reliquary made for Eatchi Proshian 
in 1300. Etchmiadzin, Treasury of 

the Cathedral.207 

159. Lectern, thirteenth century. Erevan, 

Armenian Historical Museum . . . 208 
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160. Censer, thirteenth century. Scenes 
from the life of Christ. Erevan, Arme¬ 


nian Historical Museum.208 

161. Wood capitals from Sevan, ninth 
century. Erevan, Armenian Histori¬ 
cal Museum.209 


162. Door of the Monastery of Mush, 1134. 
Erevan, Armenian Historical Museum 210 

163. Homiliary of Mush, 1204. Frontis¬ 
piece : Christ, Baptism, Nativity, and 
the first page. Erevan, Matenadaran, 

No. 7729.212-213 


164. Gospel of Haghbat, 1211. Canon 
Tables. Erevan, Matenadaran, No. 

6288, Fol. 8 v~9.214 

165. Gospel of Haghbat, 1211. Entry into 
Jerusalem. Erevan, Matenadaran, 

No. 6288, Fol. i6v.215 

166. Erzinjan Bible, 1269. Vision of Eze¬ 

kiel. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriar¬ 
chate, No. 1925, Fol. 414V.216 

167. ‘‘T’argmantchats’’ Gospel, 1232. 

Dormition of the Virgin. Erevan, 
Matenadaran, No. 2743, Fol. 291 . 217 

168. Page from a Gospel, 1311. Sacrifice 

of Abraham. Florence, I Tatti, Ber¬ 
nard Berenson collection.219 

169. Bible of Esayi Ntchetsi, 1318. Moses 

and Aaron, Adam and Eve. Erevan, 
Matenadaran, No. 206, Fol. 3V . . 220 

170. Bible of Esayi Ntchetsi, 1318. First 

page of Genesis. Erevan, Matenada¬ 
ran, No. 206, Fol. 4.221 

171. Gospel, fourteenth century. The 

Nativity. Jerusalem, Armenian Pa¬ 
triarchate, No. 1941, Fol. 3 . . . . 222 

172. Gospel, fourteenth century. Pente¬ 

cost. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriar¬ 
chate, No. 1941, Fol. 8.223 


173. Processional Banner, 1441. Gregory 


the Illuminator between King Trdat 


and Saint Hrip’sime. Etchmiadzin, 
Treasury of the Cathedral.226 

174. Gospel, fourteenth century. Parable 
of the Ten Virgins. Erevan, Matena¬ 
daran, No. 4820.228 


175. Gospel, 1455. Healing of the Para¬ 
lytic, Raising of Lazarus. Baltimore, 
Walters Art Gallery, No. 543, Fol. 8 229 

176. Gospel, 1455. Vision of Ezekiel. Jeru¬ 
salem, Armenian Patriarchate, No. 


3815, page 39.231 

177. The Alexander Romance, 1536. Ale¬ 
xander killing Nicolaos. Jerusalem, 
Armenian Patriarchate, No. 473, 

Fol. 19.232 

178. Bible, 1645. Scenes of the Creation. 
Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, 

No. 1933, Fol. 7V.234 

179. Bible, 1645. First page of Genesis. 
Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, 

No. 1933, Fol. 8.235 

180. Door of the Church of the Holy 

Apostles at Sevan, i486. Descent of 
the Holy Spirit. Erevan, Armenian 
Historical Museum.237 

181. Gospel, 1587. God resting on the 

seventh day. Manchester, John Ry- 
lands Library, Arm. 20, Fol. jw . . 238 

182. Gospel, 1587. The Gates of Paradise. 
Manchester, John Rylands Library, 

Arm. 20, Fol. 8.239 

183. New Julfa. Church of Saint Sargis. 

Faience wall covering, seventeenth 
century.240 

184. Khatchk’ar, seventeenth century. 

Saints, scenes from the Nativity. 
Etchmiadzin.241 

185. Church of Saint Stephen the Proto¬ 

martyr. Seventeenth to eighteenth 
century.243 
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Aaron 220. Fig. 169. 

Abas I 107. 

Abbasid 106. 

Ablgharib 104. 

Abraham, Sacrifice 63,66,120,224, 
229. Fig. 168. 

Ashtarak, church of Dsiranavor 
32. Figs 9, 10. 

— church known as Karmravor 
36. Fig. 19. 

Adam 182, 199. Figs. 144, 157. 
Adam and Eve 95, 96, 138, 223, 
236, 240. Figs. 64, 169, 178. 
Adoration of the Magi 75, 115, 
211. 

Agathangelos 58. 

Aghbak, Holy Cross 86. 
Aght’amar 227. 

— church of the Holy Cross 83, 
84, 86, 245. Figs. IX (p. 35), 54; 
paintings 90, 92, 93,105. Figs. 60, 
61; sculpture 86, 88 to 90, 92, 
93, 205. Figs. 53, 58, 59. 

— palace 83, 84, 88. 

Aghts, mausoleum 23. Fig. 1 
(p. 34); sculpture 60. Fig. 37. 
Aghudi, mausoleum 23. 

Akht’ala, church 206. 

Akner, monastery 133. 

Alexander the Great 15. 
Alexander, Romance 230. See also: 
Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, 
n ° 473 - 

— killing Nicolaos 233. Fig. 177. 
Al-Mukkadasi 69. 

Alpago-Novello, A. 47. 

Alp Arslan 99. 
Amaghu-Noravank’ 179, 246. 

— church of the Forerunner 179, 
181; porch 181, 182, 187. Figs. 
142 to 144. 

— Saint Gregory 181. 

— Mother of God 182 to 184, 
187. Figs. 140, 141, 145. 

— khatchk’ar 196. Figs 152, 155. 
Amatuni, Manuel 55. Fig. 12. 
Amida, sanctuary of the Virgin 43. 
Ampullae 53, 121. 

Anahita 17, 21, 208. 

Anak 21. 

Anatolia 49, 245. 

Anazarba, church 123, 124. 
Angels, archangels, heavenly 
powers 52, 56, 66, 71, 83, 88, 123, 
184, 202, 224, 227. Figs. 46, 57, 
140, 157, 158. 

Ani 47, 98,99,163 to 166, 206, 241. 
See also: Arpa Tchai. 

— churches: Baghtaghek 206; 
cathedral 101, 106, 107, 163. 
Figs, x (p. 35), 67; Georgian 167; 
Holy Apostles 104, 167, 170; 
Redeemer 104, 206. Fig. 68; 


Saint Gregory of Abughamrents 
103. Fig. 65; Saint Gregory of 
Gagik 43, 103, 106, 205; Saint 
Gregory of Tigran Honents 163 
to 166. Figs. 122 to 124; 
paintings 206, 218. Fig. 122; 
Shepherd’s Chapel 104, 170, 171. 
Fig. v (p. 34). 

— fortifications 98. Fig. 66. 

— palace 105. 

— sculpture 105. 

Anna, mother of Samuel 236. 
Annunciation 75, 90, 129, 154, 
162, 209, 211. Figs. 112, 121. 

— to the shepherds 96, 115, 211. 
Figs. 80, 163. 

— to Zacharias 75. 

Anointing at Bethany 92. 
Antilias, Armenian Catholicosate 
n° 1. Gospel, Binding of the year 
1254 162. Fig. 120. 

Antiochus III 15. 

Apamaea, church 43, 45. 
Apocalypse 72, 96, 236. Fig. 179. 
Apostles 55, 72, 90, 108, 162, 178, 
192, 195, 199. Figs. 12, 48, 61, 138, 
153, i57- 

— Paul 56, 95, 184, 202, 236. 
Figs. 64, 145, 158. 

— Peter 56, 114, 184, 202. 

Figs. 145, 158. 

Arabs 59, 81, 92, 174. 

Ardsrunis 81, 86, 90. 

Ardsuaber, church of the Mother 
of God 39. 

Areni (Arp’a), church of the Holy 
Virgin, A.D. 1321 181, 187, 190, 
195, 202. Fig. 146. 

Argishtihinili 11. 

Arin-berd 11, 15. 

Armavir ii, 15, 49; gold medallion 
17. Fig. 3. 

Armeni ii, 13. 

Arpa Tchai, monastery of the 
Virgin 166. 

Arsacids 23, 55, 67. 

Art 

Byzantine no, 141, 148,156,205, 
209,218,224; see also: Byzantium. 
Chinese 157, 160, 240. Coptic 71, 
75, 205. Islamic 84, 88, 90, 103, 
109, 141, 144, 156, 166, 171, 178, 
190, 192, 214, 229. Syrian 75, 82, 
246. Western 68, 95, 101, 121, 
141, 148, 154, 157, 171,223,224, 
236, 240, 245, 246. 

Artashat 15, 21, 49, no; statuette 
17. Fig. 2. 

Artavasd II 17. 

Artaxias (Artashes) 15. 

Artaxiads 15, 19. 

Artjesh 227. 

Arutj, see T’alish. 


Ascension 83, 163, 199. Figs. 57, 

i 57 - 

Ashot I 81, 82. 

Ashot III 98, 106, 108. 

Ashot Bagratuni, prince of princes 
81. 

Assyria, Assyrians 11. 
Astuadsatur of Babert, owner of 
the Homiliary of Mush 211. 

Ateni, relief 68. 

Avag, painter 224, 225. 

Avag vank’ 208, 209; Gospels of 
A.D. 1200 and 1201 209, 211, 219. 
See also: Erevan, Matenadaran, 
n° 10359, Gospel of A.D. 1200. 
Avan 22. 

— church 39. Fig. xn (p. 35). 
Avarayr, battle of 22, 162, 230. 
Avetis, scribe 144. 

Azzi 11. 

Baghaberd 245. 

Bagratids 98, 99, 107. 

Bagrevand, battle 58. 

Baladhuri no. 

Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery: 

— n° 537, Gospel of A.D. 966 

117. Fig. 84. 

— n° 539, Gospel of A.D. 1262 
134 , I 35 , 2 33 - Fig- 9 2 - 

— n° 543, Gospel of A.D. 1455 
229, 230. Fig. 175. 

Bana, church 46. 

Baptism 63,66,68,75,79,120,121, 
129, 148, 152, 211, 227. Figs. 87, 
106, 108, 163. 

Bartholomew, Apostle 21, 90. 
Basil I 81. 

Behistun ii. 

Beshindelayah 67. 

Betrayal 135. 

Bghen, Noravank’ 92. 

Bindings 75,162, 242. Figs. 49, 50, 
120. 

Bird in cage 69. Fig. 45. 
Bishapur, palace of Shapur 20. 
Blanche of Castille 154. 

Bosra, Saints Sergius, Bacchus and 
Leontius 43. 

Brdadzor, stele (Tbilisi museum) 

63, 66. 

Breccia Fratadocchi , T. 86. 
Brussels, Feron-Stoclet collection 

151. 

Bruyn, de 244. 

Buddha 240. 

Byzantium, Byzantines 21, 22, 72, 
99,109,122,123,227,245. See also: 
Art byzantine. 

Canon Tables 83, 92, 109, 114, 
115, 120, 129, 134, 141, 144, 156, 
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209, 2I 5 > 22 4 , 22 5 , 2 3 ^* Fig 8 - 79 , 
115, 164. 

Capitals 51 to 55, 205. Figs. 29, 
30, 33, 34, 161. 

Cappadocia 71, 109, 123. 

Censers 205. Fig. 160. 
Chandelier 106. Fig. 69. 

Choisy , A. 46. 

Christ 51 to 53, 55, 56, 63, 66, 68, 

7L 7 2 , 75, 88 , 9 2 , 93, 95, I2 9, 160, 

162, 165, 187, i99 ; 2 °6' 21 1, 227, 
236. Figs. 12, 34, 42, 46, 47, 49, 53, 
58, 62, 64, 89, 90, 117, 120, 145, 

163, 179. 

— in majesty 105, 123, 165, 196, 
202, 211, 241. Figs. 155, 158. 

— appearing to the Apostles 138. 
Fig. 98. 

— and holy women 129. Fig. 91. 

— and rich young man 114. 
Fig. 77. 

— life of Christ 71, 75. Figs. 49, 
5 °- 

See also under principal scenes. 
Cimmerians ii. 

Columns, carved 184, 246. 
Communion of the Apostles 165. 
Conrad of Wittelsbach 123. 
Constantine I, catholicos 132,148. 
Constantine the Great, emperor 
21, 67, 121. 

Constantinople 233. 

— Kenurgion palace 150. 

— Saint Sophia 99, 109. 

Crassus 17. 

Creator, see God 
Creation, see Genesis. 

Crimea 233. 

Cross 52, 53, 55, 58 to 60, 63, 66, 
69, 106, 178. Figs. 34, 37, 138. 

— carved crosses of Ireland and 
Great Britain 68. 

See also: Khatchk’ar. 

Crossing of the Red Sea 138. 
Fig- 95 - 

Crucifixion 53, 66, 117, 120, 129, 
148, 156, 162, 182, 199, 200, 202, 
225, 242. Figs. 82, 88, 104, 113, 
H 4 , 157 - 

Cynocephalus 66, 225. Figs. 39, 
172. 


Daniel 96, 181, 218. Fig. 144. 

— between the lions 51, 55, 60, 
66, 68, 89. Figs. 12, 42. 

Darius the Great ii. 

David 218, 236. 

— and Goliath 89, 90. Fig. 59. 
David the Builder, king of Geor¬ 
gia 163. 

David the Philosopher, translator 
of Aristotle 208. 

Dedication 141, 144. Figs. 100, 
103. 

Deesis 148, 192, 195, 197, 224. 
Figs. 107, 148 to 150, 153, 156. 
De Maffei , F. 49. 

Descent from the Cross 114, 161, 
165, 205. Figs. 81, 118, 123. 
Descent into Hades 137, 138, 218. 
Fig. 94. 


Descent of the Holy Ghost, see: 
Pentecost. 

Dionysus the Areopagite 81. 
Dioscorides, « De materia medica » 
214. 

Divinities, Greek 17, 19 to 21. 
Figs. 2, 6, 7. 

Doors : 

— Mush, monastery of the 
Apostles, A.D. 1134 205. Fig. 
162. 

— Sevan, monastery of the 
Apostles, A.D. 1176 205. From 
i486 242. Fig. 180. 

— Tat’ev, A.D. 1253 205. 
Dormition of the Virgin 90, 165, 
218. Figs. 122, 167. 

Drazark, monastery 124, 133, 161. 
Dsidsernavank’, basilica 28. 
Duccio, Virgin and Franciscans 

151. 

Dvin 21, 22, 47. 

— basilica 28, 69. 

— Saint Gregory 49. 

— Saint Sargis 39. 

— sculptures 17, 52, 55, 71. 
Figs. 5, 33 t0 35 - 

Eghegis 98, 179, 206. 

Eghishe, painter and priest 98. 
Eghvard, church 184. 

Entry into Jerusalem 68, 72, 90, 
161, 165, 214, 225, 227. Figs. 60, 
119, 122, 165. 

Erebuni ii. 

Eremian , A. 39. 

Ereruk, basilica 33. 

Erevan, Matenadaran: 

— n° 197, Gospel of A.D. 1287 
153, 154. Figs, hi, 112. 

— n° 206, Bible of Esayi Ntchetsi 
of A.D. 1318 220,223. Figs. 169, 
170. 

— n° 979, Lectionary of Het’um 
II of A.D. 1286 156. Figs. 114, 

116. 

— n° 1568, Elegies of Gregory of 
Narek of A.D. 1173 129. Fig. 89. 

— n° 2374, Gospel of Etchmia- 
dzin, Bindings 72. Figs. 49, 50; 
vnth century leaves 75, 79, 83, 
115. Figs. 51; xth c. 92, 93, 120, 

227. Fig. 62. 

— n° 2743, T’argmantchats Gos¬ 
pel of A.D. 1232 218, 225. 

Fig. 167. 

— n° 3593, Gospel of A.D. 1053 
JI 5 - 

— n° 4820, Gospel xivth c. 227, 

228. Fig. 174. 

— n° 6201, Gospel of A.D. 1038 

117, 120, 227. Figs. 87, 88. 

— n° 6263, Gospel, silk in the 
binding 109. Fig. 74. 

— n° 6288, Gospel of Haghbat 
of A.D. 1211 214, 215, 224. 
Figs. 164, 165. 

— n° 7644, Gospel of the Con¬ 
stable Smbat, xmth c. 143, 144. 
Fig. 102. 

— n° 7651, Gospel xmth c. 156, 
233. Fig. 113. 


— n° 7729, Homiliary of Mush 
of A.D. 1200-1202 209, 211 to 
214, 219. Fig. 163. 

— n° 7736, Gospel of Mughni, 
xith c. 115, 117. Fig. 80. 

— n° 9422, Gospel xmth c. 156. 
Fig. 115. 

— n° 10.359, Gospel of A.D. 
1201 209, 211. 

— n° 10.675, Gospel of A.D. 
1268 136 to 138. Figs. 93, 97. 

Erez 17. See also: Erzinjan. 
Eruandashat 15. 

Erzinjan 15, 17, 208, 209. 

— church of the Holy Virgin, 
Gospel of A.D. 1183, 209. 
See also: Jerusalem, Armenian 
Patriarchate, n° 1925. 

Esayi Ntchetsi 220, 224. 
Etchmiadzin 241. 

Etchmiadzin, cathedral 28, 33, 39, 
47 , 4 8 , 49 , 2 44 - Fig 8 - vi (p. 34 ), 2 5 - 
— Gospel of, see: Erevan, Mate¬ 
nadaran, n° 2374. 

Eusebius, letter of 82. Fig. 56. 
Eustrates (Stratios), martyr 162. 
Fig. 121. 

Evangelist 82, 88, 93, 115, 117, 
120, 133, 134, 162, 165, 206, 236. 
Fig. 83. 

— John 144, 162, 202, 236. 
Fig. 102; and Prochoros 143. 
Fig. 101; death of 153. Fig. in. 
See also: Crucifixion. 

— Matthew 195, 206. Fig. 153. 

— symbols 123, 133, 152, 162, 
187, 215,236, 240. Figs, no, 120, 
146, 181. 

Eve 117, 240. See also: Adam and 
Eve. 

Ezekiel, vision 71, 218, 230. Figs. 
166, 176. 

Ezr, catholicos 36. 

Faiences 244. Fig. 183. 

Florence, Laurentian Library, 
Plut. vi, 23 156. 

Florence, I Tatti, leaves of the 
Gospel of A.D. 1311. Fig. 168. 
Fountain of life 120, 227. Fig. 85. 
Francovich, G. de 47. 


Gagik I of Ani 43, 99, 103, 105, 
106. 

Gagik Ardsruni 82 to 84, 86, 88, 
90, 92, 109. Fig. 53. 

Gagik of Kars 109. Fig. 75; see 
also: Jerusalem, Armenian Patriar¬ 
chate, n° 2556. 

Garni 47. 

— baths: mosaic 19, 20, 69, 82. 
Fig. 7. 

— church 39, 46. 

— temple 19, 39, 49. Fig. 8. 
Gayane, saint 21, 58, 71. 
Geghard, monastery 174, 178, 179, 
* 94 - 

— main church 178. Figs. 134, 
136. 

— porch of 1283 178, 179. Figs. 

137 to x 39 - 
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— rock-cut church 178, 179. 
Fig- 135- 

— rock-cut chapel of the Virgin 
206. 

Genesis 90,223,236,240. Figs. 170, 
178, 179, 181, 182. 

George, saint 53. 

Georgia, Georgians 45,48, 68,163, 
206. 

Ghevond, historian 58, 81. 
Gladzor, monastery 220. 
Gndevank’ 98. 

God 236, 237, 240. Fig. 181; 
Ancient of Days 182. Fig. 144. 
Godescalc, Gospel of 121. 

Gosh, paintings 71. 

Grabar, A. 48. 

Gregory Magistros, translator of 
Plato and Euclid 109, 114. 
Gregory of Khanzt’a 39. 
Gregory of Narek, see: Erevan, 
Matenadaran, n° 1568. 

Gregory of Nyssa 81. 

Gregory the Illuminator 21, 39, 
42, 58, 59, 71, 90, 162, 165, 202, 
208, 241, 244. Figs. 54, 121, 173. 
Grigoris, catholicos of Aght’amar 
230, 233. 

Grner, monastery 133. 

Guillaume of Rubrouck 174. 
Gurgen, prince 106, 206. Fig. 73. 


Habakkuk 68, 89. 

Haghbat 47, 106, 169, 208, 214. 

— bell tower 169, 171. Fig. 72. 

— chapel of the Virgin 169. 

— Desert or Hermitage of the 
Virgin, church 169. Fig. 130. 

— library 171. 

— refectory 171. 

— hall of Hamazasp 169, 171, 
199. 

— Holy Sign (Surb-Neshan) 
106, 206. Fig. 72; porch 169 to 
171, 174. Fig. 132. 

— stele « Saviour of all» 197, 
199, 200. Fig. 157. 

See also: Erevan, Matenadaran, 
n° 6288. 

Hakob 69. 

Hakob, abbot of Tat’ev 93, 98. 
Hakob of Julfa, painter 236, 240. 
Hamazasp, abbot of Haghbat 169, 
I 7 I > 174 - 

Hamazasp Ardsruni 92. 

Haridj, stele 66. Figs. 42, 43. 
Havuts T’ar, panel 114. Fig. 81. 
Hayasa 11, 13. 

Hayk 13, 60. 

Hayrapet, painter 236. 

Hayton (Het’um) of Korikos 157. 
Headpieces 114,115,129,141,144, 
152, 209, 211, 214, 225, 236. Figs. 
99, no, 116, 163, 170, 179. 
Hecataeus of Miletus ii. 

Henry VI, emperor 123. 
Heraclius, emperor 58. 
Herodotus ii. 

Het’um I 133, 153. 

Het’um II 124, 156, 162. Fig. 121. 
Het’um of Lambron 124, 129. 


Het’umids 123, 124, 132. 

Hohan, master (?) 51. 
Hohannavank’ 47, 174. Figs. 131, 
133 . 

Hohannes of Haghbat 197, 200. 
Hohannes, abbot of Tat’ev 59, 93. 
See also: John. 

Hohannes, anticatholicos 39. 
Hohannes Merkuz, painter 244. 
Holy women at the sepulchre 
129. Fig. 91. 

Horomos 124. 

— church of Saint John, porch 
105, I 7 I - 

— Gospel of A.D. 1181 208. 
Hovasap’, painter 143. 

Hovhannes Sarkavag 208. 
Hovhannes-Smbat 105. 

Hrip’sime, saint 21, 58, 71, 241. 
Fig. 173. 

Hromkla 124, 133, 134, 141, 162. 
Hunt, hunters 55, 56, 63, 75, 89, 
190. Figs. 12, 34, 37, 147. 

Hunt, crocodile 82, 115. Fig. 56. 


ICONIUM 123. 

Ignatios, painter 218. 

Iran, see Persians. 

Irind, church 104. 

Isaiah 181. Fig. 142; vision 71. 
Ishkhan, church 39, 45. 

Istanbul, Topkapi Museum: 

— Gospel of A.D. 1273 143, 
144, 148. Figs. 101, 103. 

— Dioscorides « De Materia 
Medica» of A.D. 1229 214. 
Ivory (bindings): 

— Etchmiadzin Gospel 72. Figs. 
49 > 5 °* 

— Gospel of Saint Lupicin 75. 
— plaque of Murano 75. 


Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate: 

— n° 473, Alexander Romance 
of A.D. 1536 230, 233. Fig. 177. 

— n° 1796, Gospel xnth c. 129. 
Figs. 90, 91. 

— n° 1924, Gospel of A.D. 1064 
117. Figs. 82, 83. 

— n° 1925, Bible of A.D. 1269 
218, 219, 223, 225, 230. Fig. 166. 

— n° 1933, Bible of A.D. 1645 
233, 236. Figs. 178, 179. 

— n° 1941, Gospel, xivth c. 
224, 225. Figs. 171, 172. 

— n° 1950, Gospel of A.D. 1316 
160, 161. Fig. 117. 

— n° 1956, Gospel of A.D. 1265 

137. Figs. 94, 99, 100. 

— n° 1973, Gospel of Queen 
Mariun of A.D. 1346 161, 162. 
Figs. 118, 119. 

— n° 2027, Ritual of A.D. 1266 

138. Figs. 95, 96. 

— n° 2555, Gospel, xith c. 
120 to 122. Figs. 85, 86. 

— n° 2556, Gospel of Gagik of 
Kars 109, no, 114, 129. Figs. 75 
to 77. 

— n° 2563, Gospel of Queen 


Keran of A.D. 1272 144, 148, 
150 to 152, 154, 160, 162. Figs. 
104 to 107. 

— n° 2568, Gospel of prince 
Vasak, xnith C. 150 to 152, 154, 
160. Figs. 108, no. 

— n° 3815, Gospel of A.D. 1455 
230. Fig. 176. 

Jerusalem, Damascus Gate, Arme¬ 
nian chapel, pavement mosaic 69,71. 
Figs. 44, 45. 

—- Mount of Olives, Armenian 
mosaics 69, 71. 

Jews bribing the guards 134. 

— giving thirty pieces to Judas 
134 - 

Joachim and Anna 242. 

Job 236. 

John, abbot of Tat’ev 93. 

John, archbishop, brother of 
Het’um I 132, 153, 160. See also: 
Erevan, Matenadaran, n° 197. 

See also: Hohannes. 

John, catholicos 174. 

John the Baptist 66, 192, 202. 
See also: Baptism and Deesis. 
Jonah 90, 156. Figs. 58, 114. 
Joseph of Arimathea 114, 199. 
Julfa 233, 236, 242. 


Kamsarakans 36, 98. 

— Nerses 56. 

Karmir-blur ii. 

Kars 108. 

— Holy Apostles 107. Fig. 71. 

K’asagh, church 28. 

— lintel 53, 63. 

Katramide, queen 99, 106. 

Keran, queen 148; see: Jerusalem, 
Armenian Patriarchate, n° 2563. 
Ketchror, stele 59, 68, 89. 
Kharabavank’, stele 66,67. Fig. 39. 
Khatchatur, painter 229, 230. 
Khatchk’ar 103, 105, 170, 174, 
181, 192, 194 to 202, 205, 219, 224, 
242, 246. Figs. 130, 151 to 156, 184. 

— « Saviour of all» 197,199,200. 
Fig. 157 - 

Khizan 229, 230. 

Khlat’ (Akhlat) 205, 211. 

Khor Virap, church 39. 

Khosrov, king 21. 

Khosrovanush, queen 106. 
Khut’lubugha 206. 

Komitas, catholicos 39. 

Korikos 123, 124. 

Labarum 66, 67. Fig. 39. 

Lakit, church 46. 

Lambron 123. 

Last Judgment 95, 96, 131, 135, 
136, 227, 229. Figs. 92, 93. 

Last Supper 92. 

Lectern 205. Fig. 159. 
Leningrad, Hermitage Museum: 

— paintings of the church of 
Baghtaghek 206. 

— reliquary 162. Fig. 121. 

Leo II 123. 

Leo III 144, 148. Fig. 107. 
Letters: ornate 122. Fig. 86; 
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zoomorphic 153, 236. Figs, no, 
179. See also: Evangelists, symbols. 
Lisbon, Calouste Gulbenkian 
Museum, L.A. 193, Bible, xvnth c. 
233 - 

Lmbat, church of Saint Stephen 36. 
Fig. 21; paintings 71, 75. Fig. 46. 
Lori 106, 122. 

Lucullus 15. 


Magnesia, battle of 15. 

Mamikon 200. 

Mamikonian, Grigor 36. 
Mamikonian, Vahan 22, 33. 
Mamikonian, Vardan 22, 162, 230. 
Fig. 121. 

Mamistra 124, 133. 

Manchester, John Ry lands Li¬ 
brary : 

— Arm. 3, Alexander Romance 
of A.D. 1544 233. 

— Arm. 20, Gospel of A.D. 1587 
236, 237, 240. Fig. 181, 182. 
Mantzikiert 122. 

Manuel, architect 84. 

Margare, painter 214. 

Mariam of Siunik’ 81. 

Mariun, queen, see: Jerusalem, 
Armenian Patriarchate, n° 1973. 
Marmashen, cathedral 107. 

Marr, N. 47. 

Marriage at Cana 228. 

Marut’ian , T. 39, 43. 

Mashkevor, monastery 133. 
Massacre of the Innocents 227. 
Mastara, Saint John 38, 107. 
Fig. 11 (p. 34), 22. 

Matthew of Edessa, historian 109. 
Mayafarkin 15. 

Medes 11, 15. 

Melikshah, sultan 163. 

Melitene i i7, 209. 

Millet , G. 47. 

Minas, painter 230. 

Mlk’e, queen, see Venice-San 
Lazzaro, Library of the Mekhit- 
harist Fathers, n° 1144. 
Mnatsakanian, S. Kh. 43, 69. 
Momik, architect, painter and 
sculptor 181, 182, 187, 195, 196, 
202. 

Mongols 157, 163, 167, 174, 190, 
196, 219, 227. 

Mosaics 69. 

— pavement 19, 20, 69, 71. 
Figs. 7, 44, 45. 

Moses 218, 220,223,236. Figs. 169, 
170, 179. 

Moses of Khoren 13. 

Mount Athos, monastery of Dio- 
nysiu, n° 587 m, Lectionary, xith c. 
no. 

Movses II, catholicos 43. 

Mren, cathedral 36, 38. 

— sculpture 51, 56, 58, 59. Fig. 
36 . 

— paintings 71, 72. 

Mughni, church of Saint George 
244. 

— Gospel of, see: Erevan, Mate- 
nadaran, n° 7736. 


Mush, Holy Apostles 211. See also: 
Doors and Erevan, Matenadaran, 
n° 7729, Homiliary. 

Mushegh, King of Kars 108. 


Nairi 11. 

Nana, deacon 81. 

Nativity 96, 115, 117, 148, 162, 
209, 211, 225, 242. Figs. 80, 163, 
171, 184. 

Nerseh Apohivab 36. 

Nerses II, catholicos 32. 

Nerses III, catholicos 39, 42, 43, 
45 , 5 1 - 

Nerses IV the Gracious, catholi¬ 
cos 132, 241. 

Nerses of Lambron 129. 

New Julfa 233, 244. 

— church Amenap’rkitch 244. 
—- Bethlehem 244. 

— Saint Sargis faience 244. Fig. 

183. 

New York, Pierpont Morgan Li¬ 
brary, n° 240, Moralized Bible 154. 
Nicephorus Phocas 123. 
Nicodemus 114, 199. 

Nirim, synagogue of Ma’on 69. 
Nordenfalk , C. 83. 


Odzun, church 36. Figs. 15, 16, ill 
(P- 34 )- 

— sculpture 51, 52. Fig. 31. 

— stelae 23, 63, 66, 67. Figs. 38, 
40, 41. 

Ohrid, Saint Sophia 224. 

Old Testament 66, 72, 88,90, 227, 
244. 

ORBELIANS 163, 179, 18 1 , 220. 

— Burt’el 182. 

— Djalal and Gontsa 187. 

— Liparit 179. 

— Sargis, bishop 179. 

— Smbat 179, 181. 

— Step’annos (Stephen), histo¬ 
rian 93, 98, 179, 206. 

— Tarsayitj 181, 206. 

Orion 60. 

Orontes (Eruand), Orontids 13. 


Parables 

— rich man and Lazarus 135. 
—• wise and foolish Virgins 135, 
174, 227. Figs. 92, 133, 174. 

P’arak’ar, tower shaped tomb 24, 
49 - 

Paralytic, healing 230. Fig. 175. 
Parthians 15. 

— art 19, 55, 67, 75. 

Passion 121, 156, 230. Fig. 113. 
Pazirik 15. 

Pemzachen (Mahmuttjugh), church 
56. 

Pentecost 90, 224, 225, 242. Figs. 
172, 180. 

Persepolis 15. 

Persians 21, 23, 49, 58. 

— Achaemenids n, 13. 

— Sassanids 55, 75, 84, 88, 109. 
Pietro della Valle 244. 


Pisano, Giunta 148. 

Pisidia, temples 19. 

Plutarch 17. 

Portraits Figs. 6, 12, 36, 53, 73, 
75,89,90,107,109,117 to 119,121, 
147, 154, 158, 164, 173. 
Presentation at the Temple 115. 
Fig. 80. 

Processional banner 241. Fig. 173. 
Prophets 88,96,141,163,199,206, 
See also: Ezekiel, Isaiah. 
Proshians 163, 178, 190, 220. 

— Amir Hasan 190, 192, 206. 
Fig. 147. 

— coat of arms 178. Fig. 137. 
— Eatchi 190, 202. Fig. 158. 

— Grigor 190, 195, 242. Fig. 
154 - 

— Prosh 178, 192, 195, 206. 
Fig- 153 - 

Ptghni, church 36. Figs, n, 12; 
sculpture 55, 57, 72, 75, 89, 190. 
Fig. 12. 


Raising of Lazarus 90, 138, 144, 
218, 230. Figs. 60, 97, 175. 
Ravenna, San Vitale 56, 90. 
Reliquary of Skevra 162, 202. 
Fig. 121. 

— of « Khotakerats » 200, 202, 
203. Fig. 158. 

Resurrection of the dead 95, 96, 
224, 229. Figs. 63, 64. 

Rhytons 15. Figs. 1, 4. 

Romanus Lecapenus 105. 

Rome, Romans 15, 20, 21. 

Rome, churches 56. 

— S. Andrea in Cantabarbara 72. 
— S. Maria Maggiore 90. 

— S. Stefano Rotondo 53. 
Rosafa-Sergiopolis, Saint Sergius 
43 - 

Rubenids 123, 124, 132. 

Saghmosavank’ 174. 

Sahak Ardsruni 92. 

Saharuni, David 56. Fig. 36. 
Saint Medard of Soissons, Gos¬ 
pel 121. 

Saint Stephen Protomartyr, 
church 244. Fig. 185. 

Saint Thaddeus, church 244. 
Salonica, Saint George 75. 
Samuel 89. Fig. 59. 

Sanahin 47, 106, 206. 

— church of the Redeemer 106. 
Fig. 70; porch 167. Fig. 127. 

— church of the Virgin, porch 
168. Fig. 126. 

— library 168. Figs. 125, 128. 
Sarah 224. 

Sarcophagi 55. 

Sargis, archbishop of Erzinjan 218. 
Sargis, abbot of Gndevank’ 98. 
Sargis P’arshik, painter 206. 
Sargis Pidsak, painter 161, 162. 

S argon I 11. 

Sargsian, M. S. 58. 

Saul 90. Fig. 59. 

Scythians ii. 

Sebaste 233. 
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Sebeos, historian 42. 

Seleucia 124. 

Seleucia of Pieria, Martyrion 43. 
Seleucids 15, 20. 

Semourv 90, 166. Figs. 58, 122. 
Senek’erim, king of Vaspurakan 
227. 

Sevan, capitals 205. Fig. 161. 

— churches: Holy Apostles 81. 
Fig. 55; doors 205, 242. Fig. 180. 
— Mother of God 81. Fig. 55. 

Shaddadids 163, 166. 

Shah Abbas I 233. 

Shah-Ermen 205. 

Shapuh Bagratuni 81. 

Shellal, church, mosaic 69. 
Shoghakat’, church 244. 
Shoghavank,’ 81. 

Shubria 11, 13. 

Shukhr Khandara 117. 
Shushanik, mother of Artavan 69. 
Silk textiles 109, 133, 157, 160, 
166. Fig. 74. 

Simeon of Artjesh, painter 227. 
Sinai, icons 75. 

Sis 132, 133, 161, 162. 

Sisavan 56. 

Siunik’ 47, 81, 92,93, 98,122,179, 
220. 

Skevra, monastery 124, 129, 133, 
143, 162. 

— reliquary 162. Fig. 121. 
Smbat I 82. 

Smbat II 98, 99, 106. 

Smbat, constable, brother of 
Het’um I 143. See: Erevan, Mate- 
nadaran, n° 7644. 

Smbat of Siunik’ 98. 

Smbat, prince 106, 206. Fig. 73. 
Solomon 236. 

Sophia of Siunik’ 98. 

Soradir, Holy Cross, church 39,86. 
Fig. iv (p. 34). 

Stelae 23, 59, 63, 66 to 68, 89, 90, 
246. Figs. 38 to 43. 

Step’annos, painter 211. 

Stephen of Siunik’ 81. 

Stephen, saint, stoning 71, 244. 
Fig. 185. 

Strzygomki, J. 47, 75, 92. 
SULTANIYA 224. 

Syria ii, 20, 24, 49, 67, 123, 245. 


Tabriz, church of the Holy Virgin 
224. See: Florence, I Tatti, coll. 
Bernard Berenson. 

Taik’, province 45. 

T’alin 

— cathedral 36. Figs. 18, x 
(P- 35 ); paintings 55, 71, 72. 

— Saint Mary 36. Fig. XI (p. 35), 
17 - 

— stelae 67, 89. 

T’alish (Arutj), church 36. Figs 
13, 52; paintings 72. Figs. 47, 48. 
Tamara, queen of Georgia 163. 
Tamerlane 163, 245. 


T’anahat, chapel 190. 
Taq-i-Bostan 55. 

Tarsus 123, 133, 160. 
Tashir-Dzoroget 106. 

Tat’ev 59, 98, 179, 245. 

— church of Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul 93; paintings 93, 95, 
96. Figs. 63, 64. 

Tchubinashvili , G. N. 48. 
Teishebaini ii. 

Tekor, Saint Sargis, sculpture 51. 
Fig. 32. 

Telamon 67. 

Temptation iio. Fig. 76. 
Thaddeus, apostle 21, 90, 162, 208. 
Fig. 121. 

Theodore, bishop of Gnunik’ 38. 
Theodore, saint 53, 205. Fig. 162. 
Theophanies, visions 71, 72, 75, 
79. Fig. 46. 

Theophilus, bishop 56. Fig. 36. 
Thierry , N. and M. 39, 47, 58, 95. 
Thomas Ardsruni, historian 82, 
83, 86, 88. 

Thomas Aquinus 224. 

Three Hebrews in the Fiery 
Furnace 63, 66, 138, 218. Fig. 96. 
Threnos 165. Fig. 123. 

Tiflis 163, 224. 

Tigran II 15, 17, Fig. 6. 

Tigran III 19. 

Tigran IV 19, 75. 

Tigran Honents 163, 166; see 
also: Ani, Saint Gregory of Tigran 
Honents. 

Tigranocerta 15. 

T'oramanian , T’. 43, 47. 

T’oros I 123. 

T’oros, deacon, painter 224, 225. 
T’oros of Taron, painter 220, 223 
to 225. 

T’oros Roslin, painter 133 to 144, 
160, 224, 233. 

Transfiguration 114, 129, 144. 
Figs. 78, 105. 

Trdat 15. 

Trdat III 19, 21, 42, 59, 63, 241. 
Fig. 173. 

Trdat, architect 99, 101, 103, 104. 
Trebizond, Saint Sophia 90. 
Trebizond, Gospel of, see: Venice, 
San Lazzaro, Libr. of the Mekhit- 
harist Fathers, n° 1400. 

Tree of Jesse 152, 229. Fig. no. 
Tsaritchin Grad 48. 

Turks, Seljukid 99, 108, 122, 123, 
163, 227, 245. 

Tushpa ii. 

Tyche by Eutychides 19. 
Tzamandos 109. 

Ukhtanes, historian 43. 

Urartu ii. 

Vagharshapat 21, 42. See also: 
Etchmiadzin. 

— Saint Gayane, church 36. 
Fig. 20. 


— Saint Hrip’sime, church 23, 
39, 66, 84, 86. Figs. 23, 24. 
Vahka 123, 124. 

Vanevan, church 81. 

Varag, monastery 82. 

Vasak, brother of Het’um I, see: 
Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, 
n° 2568, and Washington, Freer 
Gallery of Art, n° 32.18. 
Vaspurakan 81 to 83,122,227,229. 
Vatchutians 174. 

Venice - San Lazzaro, Library of 
the Mekhitharist Fathers: 

— n° 141, Gospel xnth c. 129, 

131- 

— n° 424, Alexander Romance, 
xivth c. 233. 

— n° 1144, Gospel of Queen 
Mlk’e of A.D. 862 82, 83, no, 
115. Figs. 56, 57. 

— n° 1400, Gospel known as of 
Trebizond, xith c. 114. Figs. 78, 
79 - 

Vine, grape harvest 55, 63. Figs. 35, 
37 - 

Virgin 51, 52, 63, 66, 69, 75, 88, 
89, 117, 120, 123, 162, 181, 184, 
187, 192, 206, 223, 227. Figs. 31, 
33, 43, 5°, 58, 84, 140, 142, 143. 

— of Mercy 150, 151. 

See also: Annunciation, Cruci¬ 
fixion, Deesis, Dormition, Nati¬ 
vity, Presentation. 

Vologases 15. 

Vrt’anes K’ert’ogh 71, 72. 


Washing of feet 92. 

Washington, Freer Gallery of Art: 

— n° 32.18, Gospel of prince 
Vasak, xmth c. 138. Fig. 98. 

— n° 50.3, Gospel, xnth c. 129. 
White Virgin (Spitakavor), church 
N.E. of Areni, A.D. 1321, sculp¬ 
tures 190, 192, 206. Figs. 147 to 

150. 


Xenophon ii, 13. 


Yezid II 58. 

Yilan Kilisse 124. 

Yusuf, emir of Azerbeijan 82, 90. 


Zabel, queen 132. 

Zechariah, prophet 138. Fig. 98. 
Zak’aria, bishop 233. 

Zak’arians 163, 174, 178, 206. 

— Shahnshah 174. 

— Zak’are 163. 

Zindjirli, church of the White 
Virgin 187. 

Zoravar, paintings 71. 

Zvart’nots 43, 45, 46, 103. Fig. 
xiii (p. 35); mosaic 69; sculptures 
51, 55, 89. Figs. 26-30. 
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Page 

21 

Page 

48 

Page 

63 

Page 

117 

Page 

120 

Page 

129 

Page 

136 

Page 

148 

Page 

162 

page 

163 

Page 

181 

Page 

190 

Page 

192 

Page 

214 

Page 

215 

Page 

223 

Page 

240 


Line 2: troups should be troops 

Last line: wich should be which 

Line 19: make should be makes 

Line 10 from the bottom: western should be 

Western 

Line 4 from the bottom: Echmiadzin should 
be Etchmiadzin 

Line 8 from the bottom: the two Maries 

should be the two Marys 

Line 3: man should be God 

Line 4: help should be helps 

Line 12: accompaned should be accompanied 

Line 9 from the bottom: replace 

the word at with the word in 

Line 24: thriteenth should be thirteenth 

Line 14: ot should be on 

Line 5: sprandel should be spandrel 

Line 20: outstreched should be outstretched 

Line 11: estimate should be intimate 

Line 1: visibles should be visible 

Last line: Mediaeval should be Medieval 
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